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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


Wuew I was a little animal revolting to 
the sense of sight (for I date from the period 
when small boys had a dreadful high- 
shouldered sleeved strait-waistcoat put upon 
them by their keepers, over which their 
dreadful little trousers were buttoned tight, 
so that they roamed about disconsolate, with 
their hands in their pockets, like dreadful 
little pairs of tongs that were vainly looking 
for the rest of the fire-irons) ; when I was 
this object of just contempt and horror to all 
well-constituted minds, and when, according 
to the best of my remembrance and self- 
examination in the past, even my small shirt 
was an airy superstition which had no sleeves 
to it and stopped short at my chest ; when I 
was this exceedingly uncomfortable and dis- 
reputable father of my present self, I re- 
member to have been taken, upon a New 
Year’s Day, to the Bazaar in Soho Square, 
London, to have a present bought for me. 
A distinct impression yet lingers in my soul 
that a grim and unsympathetic old personage 
of the female gender, flavoured with musty 
dry lavender, dressed in black crape, and 
wearing a pocket in which something clinked 
at my ear as we went along, conducted me 
on this occasion to the World of Toys, I 
remember to have been incidentally escorted 
a little way down some conveniently retired 
street diverging from Oxford Street, for the | 
purpose of being shaken ; and nothing has 
ever slaked the burning thirst for vengeance 
awakened in me by this female’s manner of 
insisting upon wiping my nose herself (I had 
a cold and a pocket-handkerchief), on the 
screw principle. For many years I was un-| 
able to excogitate the reason why she should 
have undertaken to make me a present. In 
the exercise of a matured judgment, I have 
now no doubt that she had done something 
bad in her youth, and that she took me out | 
as an act of expiation. 

Nearly lifted off my legs by this adaman- | 
tine woman’s grasp of my glove (another | 
fearful invention of those dark ages — a| 
muffler, and fastened at the wrist like a hand- 
cuff), I was haled through the Bazaar. My 
tender imagination (or conscience) repre- 
sented certain small apartments in corners, 
resembling wooden cages, wherein I have 
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jaud is always potent. 


since seen reason to suppose that ladies’ col- 
lars and the like are tried on, as being, either 
dark places of confinement for refractory 
youth, or dens in which the lions were kept 
who fattened on boys who said they didn’t 
care. Suffering tremendous terrors from the 
vicinity of these avenging mysteries, I was 
put before an expanse of toys, apparently 
about a hundred and twenty acres in extent, 
and was asked what I would have to the 
value of half-a-crown? Having first selected 
every object at half-a-guinea, and then 
staked all the aspirations of my nature 
on every object at five shillings, I hit, as 
a last resource, upon a Harlequin’s Wand 
— painted particoloured, like Harlequin 
himeelf. 

Although of a highly hopeful and imagi- 
native temperament, 1 had no fond belief 
that the possession of this talisman would 
enable me to change Mrs. Pipchin at my side 
into anything agreeable. When I tried the 
effect of the wand upon her, behind her 
bonnet, it was rather as a desperate experi- 
ment founded on the conviction that she 
could change into nothing worse, than with 
any latent hope that she would change into 
something better. Howbeit, I clung to the 
delusion that when I got home I should do 
something magical with this wand; and I 
did not resign all hope of it until I had, by 
many trials, proved the wand’s total inca- 
pacity. It had no effect on the starin 
obstinacy of a rocking-horse; it produce 
no live Clowa out of the hot beefsteak-pie 
at dinner; it could not even influence the 
minds of my honoured parents to the extent 
of suggesting the decency and propriety of 
their giving me an invitation to sit up to 
supper. 

The failure of this wand is my first very 
memorable association with a New Year’s 
Day. Other wands have failed me since, but 
the Day itself has become their substitute, 
It is the best Harle- 
quin’s Wand I have ever had. It has wrought 
strange transformations—no more of them 
—its power in reproducing the Past is 
admirabl . Nothing ever goes wrong with 
that trick. little 
wand of New Year’s ust of 


I throw up and catch m 
Day, beat the 

years from the ground at my feet with it, 

twinkle it a little, and Time reverses his 
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hour-glass, and flies back, much faster than 
he ever flew forward, 

New Year’s Day. What Party can that 
have been, amd what New Year's Day. can 
that have been, whichifirst reoted the phrase, 
“A New Year's Day Party,” in my mind? 
So far back do my recollections of childhood | 
extend, that I have a vivid remembrance. of 
the sensation of being carried down-stairs in 
&@ woman’s armsy and helding tight to her, in 
the terror of seeing the steep perspective 
below. Hence, I may have been carried into | 
this Party, for anything I know ; but, some- 
how or other, I most certainly got there, and 
was in a doorway leeking on; and in that 
look a New Year's Party revealed itself to 
me, as a very long rew of ladies and gentle- 
men sitting against a wall, all drinking at 
onee out of little oes eups with handles, 
like custard-cu hat can this Party have 
been! Iam id it must have been a dull 
one, but I know it came off. Where can 
this Party have been! 1 have not the 
faintest notion where, but I am absolutely 
certain it was somewhere. Why the com- 
pany should all have been drinking at once, 
and especially why they should ali have been 
drinking out. of eustard-cups, are points of 
fact over which the Waters of Oblivion have 
long rolled. I doubt if they can have been 
drinking the Old Year out and the New One| 
in, because they were not at. supper and had | 
no table before them. There was no speech- 
making, no quick movement and change of 
action, no demonstration of any kind. ‘They 
were all sitting in a long row against the 
wall—very like my first idea of the good 
people in. Heaven, as 1 derived it from a 
wretched picture in a Prayer-book—and they 
had all got their heads a little thrown back, 
and were all drinking at onee. It is possible 
enough that I, the. baby, may have been 
caught up out. of bed to have a peep at the 
company, and that, the company may happen 
to have been thus oecupied for the flash and 
space of a moment only. Bui, it has always 
seemed to me as if I looked at them for a 

time—hours—during which they did 
nothing else; and to this present time, a 
casual mention in my hearing, of a Party on 
a New Year's Day, always revives that 
picture. 

Ou. what. other early New Year’s Day can | 
I possibly have been an innocent accomplice 
in the secreting—in a coal cellar too—of a 
man with a wooden leg! There was no man 
with a w mn leg; in the circle of my ac- 
knowledged and luwful relations and friends. 
Yet, I clearly remember that we stealthily 
conducted the man with the wooden leg— 
whom we knew intimately—into the coal 
cellar, and that, in getting him over the coals 
to-hide him, behind some. partition there was 
beyond, his wooden leg bored itself in among 
the small coals,.and his hat flew off, and he 
fell backward and lay prone: a spectacle of 
helplessness. I clearly remember that his 
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struggles to get up among the small coals, and 


to obtain any purchase on himself in those 


slippery and shifting circumstances, were a | 
work of exceeding difficulty, involving delay | 


and nome that oecasioned us excessive terror, 


Ehave not the least idea who “we” were, | 


except that I had a little sister for another 


immocent accomplice, and that there must have | 


been a servant girl for principal: neither do 
I know whether the mam with the wooden 
leg robbed the house, before or afterwards, or 
otherwise nefariously distinguished himself, 
Nor, howa cat came to be connected with the 


occasion, and had a fit,and ran over the top of | 


adoor. But, I know that some awful reason 
compelled us to hush it all up, and that we 
“never told.” For many years, I had this asso- 
ciation with a New Year's Day entirely to my- 


self, until at last, the anniversary being come | 


round again, I said to the little sister, as she 


and I sat by chanee among our children, | 
“Do you remember the New Year's Day | 


of the man with the wooden leg?” Where- 


upon, a thick black curtain which had over- 
hung him from her infancy, went up, and she | 
saw just this much of the man, and not a jot | 


more. (A day or so before her death, that 


little sister told me that, in the night, the | 
smell of the fallen leaves in the woods where | 
we had habitually walked as very young | 


children, had come upon her with such 


strength of reality that she had moved her | 
weak head to look for strewn leaves on the | 


floor at her bedside.) 


New Year’s Day. It was ona New Year's : 
Furious with | 
love and jealousy, I “went out” with another | 


Day that I fought a duel. 


gentleman of honor, to assert my passion for 
the loveliest and falsest of her sex. 


been about nine—my own age, about ten. I 
knew the Queen of my soul, as “ the 
youngest. Miss Clickitt. but one.” I had 


offered marriage, and wy nacteig — a 
ough not defini- 


very favorably received, 
tively closed with. At which juncture, my 
enemy—Paynter, by name—arose out of 
some abyss or cavern, and came between us 
The appearance of the Fiend Paynter, in 


the Clickitt Paradise, was altogether so mys- | 
terious and sudden, that I don’t know where | 
he came from; I only know that I foand 


him,.on, the surface of this earth, one after- 
noon late in the month of December, playing 
at hot boiled beans and butter with the 
youngest Miss. Clickitt but one. His conduct 
on that occasion was such, that I sent @ 
friend to Paynter. After endeavouring with 
levity to evade the question, by pulling the 
friend's cap off and throwing it into a eabbage- 
garden, Paynter referred my messenger 
his cousin—a goggle-eyed Being worthy of 
himself. Preliminaries were arranged, and by 
my own express stipulation the meeting was 
appointed for New Year's Day, in order that 
one of us might quit this state of existence 
onaday of mark. I passed a considerable 
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I esti> | 
mate the age of that young lady to have | 
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Charles Dickens.] 


ortion of the last evening of the old year | monstrances, to en 


wm arranging my affairs. I addressed a 


pathetic letter, and a goldfinch, to the 
en Miss Clickitt but one (to be de-| 


ivered into her own hands by my friend, 
in case I should fall), and I wrote another 
letter for my mother, and made a disposi- 


tion of my property: which consisted of | 


books, some coloured engravings of Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, Mrs. Shipton, and others, in a 
florid style of art, and a rather choice collee- 
tion of marbles. While engaged in these last 
duties, I suffered the keenest anguish, and 
wept abundantly. The combat was to begin 
with fists, but was to end any how. Dark 
presentiments overshadowed my mind, be- 
eause I had heard, on reliable authority, that 
Paynter (whose father was pay-master of 
some regiment stationed in the sea-port 
where the conflict impended), had a dirk and 
meant the worst. I had no other arms, my- 
self, than a blank cartridge, of which ammu- 
nition we used to get driblets from the 
soldiers when they practised, by following 
them up with tobacco, and bribing them with 
ipes-full screwed in old copies, to pretend to 

and not to do it, This cartridge my 
friend and second had specially recommended 
me, on the combat’s assuming a mortal ap- 
pearance, to explode on the fell Paynter: 
which I, with some indefinite view of blow- 
ing that gentleman up, had undertaken 
to do, though the engineering details of the 
operation were not at all adjusted. We 
met in a sequestered trench, among the forti- 
fications. Paynter had access to some old 
military stores, and appeared on the ground 
in the regulation-cap of a full-grown 
Private of the Second Royal Veteran Batta- 
lion.—I see the boy now, coming from among 
the stinging-nettles in an angle of the trench, 
and making my blood run cold by his terrible 
appearance. Preliminaries were arranged, 
and we were to begin the struggle—this 
again was my express stipulation—on the 
word being given, “The youngest Miss 
Clickitt but one!” At this crisis, a dif- 
ference of opinion arose between the seconds, 
touching the exact construction of that 
article in the code of honor which prohibits 
“hitting below the waistcoat ;” and I rather 
think it arose from my second’s having 
mancuvred the whole of my waistcoat into 
the neighbourhood of my chin. However 
it arose, expressions were used which Payn- 
ter, who I found had a very delicate sense of 
honor, could not permit to pass. He imme- 
diately dropped his guard, and appealed to 
me whether it was not our duty most 
reluctantly to forego our own gratification 
until the two gentlemen in attendance on us 
had established their honor? I warmly 
assented ; I did more; I immediately took my 
friend aside, and lent him the cartridge. But, 
80 unworthy of our confidence were those 
seconds that they declined, in spite alike of 
our encouragements and our indignant re- 
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This made it plain 
both to Paynter and myself, that we had but 
one painful course to take; which was, to 
leave them (“with loathing,” Paynter said, 
and I highly approved), and go away arm in 
arm. He gave me to understand as we went 
along that he too was a victim of the perfid 
of the youngest Miss Clickitt but one, and 
became exceedingly fond of him before we 
parted. 

And here is another New Year’s Day com- 
ing back, under thé influence of the Wand 
which is better than Harlequin’s! What 
New Year's Day isthis? This is the New 
Year’s Day of the annual gathering of later 
times at Boles’s. Mr. Boles lives in a high, 
bleak, Down-country, where the wind never 
leaves off whistling all the year round, unless 
it takes to roaring. Mr. Boles has chimney- 
corners in his house, as big as other people's 
rooms ; Mr. Boles’s larder is as the larder of 
an amiable giant, and Mr. Boles’s kitchen cor- 
responds thereto. In Mr. Boles’s boudoirs sits 
Miss Boles: a blessed creature: a Divinity. 
In Mr. Boles’s bed-chambers, is a ghost. In 
Mr. Boles’s house, in short, is everything de- 
sirable—and under Mr. Boles’s house, is Mr. 
Boles’s cellar. So many are the New Year’s 
Days I have passed at Mr. Boles’s, that I 
have won my way, like an enlisted Son of the 
vanished French Republic one and indivisible, 
through a regular series of promotions; be- 
ginning with the non-commissioned bed- 
rooms, passing through the subaltern bed- 
rooms, ascending in the scale until, on the 
New Year's Day now obedient to the Wand, 
I inhabit the Field-Marshal bed-room. But, 
where is Mr. Boles, now I have risen so high 
in the service 7 Alack ! I go out, now-a-days, 
into the windy snow-drift, or the windy frost, 
or windy rain, or windy sunshine—of a cer- 
tainty into the windy weather, let it be what 
else it may—to look at Mr. Boles’s tomb in 
the little churchyard : where, while the avenue 
of elms is gustily tossed and troubled, like 
Life, the one dark yew-tree in the shadow of 
the bell-tower is solemnly at rest, like Death. 
And Miss Boles? She, too, is departed, 
though only into the world of matrons, not of 
shadows ; and she is my hostess now ; and she 
is a blessed creature (in the byegone sense of 
making the ground she walks on, worshipful), 
no more ; and I have outlived my passion for 
her, and I perceive her appetite to be 
healthy, and her nose to be red. What 
of that? Are the seasons to stop for 
me? There are Boleses coming on, 
though under the different name into 
which the blessed creature gone for ever, 
(if she ever really came) sunk her own. 
In the old Boles boudoirs, there are still 
blessed creatures and divinities—to some- 
body, though not to me. If I suspect that 
the present non-commissioned officers and 
subalterns don’t love as I did when I held 
those ranks, are not half as unselfishly faithfal 
as I was, not half as tenderly devoted as I 
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was, uot half as passionately miserable as| 
I was, what then ? It may be so; it may not 
be so ; but the world is, on the whole, round, 
and itis ever turning. If my old type has 
disappeared for the moment, it will come up 
again in its right place, when its right time 
Lrings it upward, Moreover, what am I,) 
even as I know myself, that I should bemoan | 
the disappearance, real or fancied, of the like | 
of Me? Because I am mot virtuous, shall} 
there be no cakes but of my kneading, no ale | 
but of my brewing? Far from me be the 
thought! When it comes near me, and' 
stays by me,I may know of a surety that 
New Year’s Days are finally closing in around | 
me, and that, in a scheme where nothing | 
created. stops, I cannot too soon cease to be | 
an insignificant anomaly. Therefore,O New 
Year’s Days of the old Boles time, and of all | 
my old time, may you be ever welcome! | 
Therefore, non-commissioned oflicers, subal- | 
terns, lieutenants, all, of the Boles spare bed- 
rooms, I, from the Field-Marshal chamber | 
stretch out my poor hand, entreating cor-| 
diality of union among all degrees, and 
cheerfully declaring my readiness to join) 
as well as J can, in the last new figures| 
of the Dance of Life, rather than growl and! 
grumble, with no partner, down the Dance 
of Death, 

And bere is another New Year’s Day 
responsive to the Wand of the season before 
I have dismissed the last. An Italian New 
Year’s Day, this, and the bright Mediter-' 
ranean, with a stretch of violet and purple | 
shore, formed the first leaf in the book of 
the New Year that I turned at daybreak 
this morning. On the steep hill-sides be- 
tween me and the sea, diversified by many a 
patch of qernesiees and tangled vines, is a 
wild medley of roof upon roof, church upon 
church, terrace upon terrace, wall upon 
wall, tower upon tower. Questioning myself 
whether I am not descended, without having | 
thought of it before, in a direct line from 
the good Haroun Alraschid, I tread the 
tesselated pavement of the garden-terrace, 
watch the gold-fish in the marble fountains, 
loiter in the pleasant grove of orange-trees, 
and become a moving pillar of fragrance by | 
unromantically pocketing a green lemon, now | 
and then, with an eye to Punch to-night in 
the English manner. It is not the New| 
Year’s Day of a dream, but of broad awake | 
fact, that finds me housed in a palace, with a| 
highly popular ghost and twenty-five spare | 
bed-rooms;: over the stone and marble} 
floors of which deserted halls, the highly 
popular ghost (unquiet _— of a Porter, | 
one would think), drags all the heavy furni-| 
ture at dead of night. Down in the town, in| 
the street of Happy Charles, at the shop of 
the Swiss confectioner, there is at this 
moment, and is all day, an eager group 
examining the great Twelfth-cake—or, as my 
good friend ae servant who speaks all lan- 
guages and knows none, renders it to the 
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|present all the ay 
e 


(Condacted by 


natives, pane dolce numero dodici—sweet 


bread number twelve—which has come asa 
from Signor Gunter’s 
della Piazza Berkeley, Londra, Inghilterra, 
and which got cracked in coming, and is in 


| the street of Happy Charles to be mended, 


and the like of which has never been seen, 
It comes back at sunset (in order that the 
man who brings it on his head may get clear 
off before the ghost is due), and is set out 
as a show in the great hall. Inthe great 
hall, made as light as all our lights can make 
it—which is rather dark, it must be con- 
fessed—we assemble at night, to “keep it 
up,” in the English manner; meaning by 
“we,” the handful of English dwelling in that 
city, and the half handful of English who 
have married there into other nations, and the 
rare old Italian Cavaliere, who improvises, 
writes poetry, plays harps, composes music, 
paints pictures, and is always inaugurating 
somebody's bust in his little garden. Brown 
is the rare old Cavaliere’s face, but green his 
young enthusiastic heart ; and whatever we 
do upon this mad New Year’s Night, the 
Cavaliere gaily bears his part in, and believes 
to be essentially an English custom, which 
all the English observe. When we enact 
grotesque charades, or disperse in the wildest 
exaggeration of an obsolete country-dance 
through the five-and-twenty empty rooms, 
the Cavaliere, ever foremost, believes in his 
soul that all provincial respectability and 
metropolitan variety, all Canterbury Pre- 
cinct, Whitfield Tabernacle, Saint James’s | 
Parish, Clapham, and Whitechapel, are re- 
ligiously doing the same thing ; and he cries, 
“Dear England, merry England, the young 
and joyous, home of the Fancy, free as the 
air, playful as the child!” So enchanted is 
the dear Cavaliere (at about three in the 
morning, and after the lemons), that he folds | 
my hand flat, inside his white waistcoat, folds | 
his own two over it, and walks me up and 
down the Hall, meekly prisoner, while heim- | 
rovises an evormous poem on the sports of | 
ingland : which poem, I think, throughout, I 
am going to begin to understand presently, but 
of which I do not comprehend one lonely | 
word, Nor, does even this severe intel- 

lectual exercise use up the Cavaliere, for, | 
after going home and playing the harp 
I don’t know how many hours, he flies out 
of bed, seizes pen ink and paper—the me- 
chanical appliances of the whole circle of the 
Arts are always at his bedside, ready against | 
inspiration in the night—and writes quite a | 


| Work on the same subject: as the blotted, 


piebald manuscript he sends to me before I 
am up next day, aflectingly testifies. Said 
manuscript is inscribed to myself, most 
illustrious Signor, kissing my hands, and is 
munificently placed at the disposal of any | 
English publisher whom it may please to 
undertake a translation. 

And here is another New Year's Day 
invoked by the Wand of the time, and this 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


New Year's Day is a French one, and a bitter, goes up for the curtain-rising ‘piece, and the 
bitter cold one. All Paris is out of doors. gloomy young gentleman with the tight black 
Along the line of the Boulevards runs a’ head and the new black moustache is as much 
double row of stalls, like the stalls at an,in love as ever with the young lady whose 
English fair; and surely those are hard to eyebrows are very arched and whose voice is 
please, in all small wares and all small| very thin, and the gloomy young gentleman’s 

mbling, who cannot be pleased here. Paris, experienced friend (generally chewing some- 
is out of doors in its newest and brightest! thing, by the bye, and I wonder what), who 
clothes. Paris is making presents to the! leans his back against the chimney-piece and 
Universe—which is well known to be Paris.| reads him lessons of life, is just as cool 
Paris will eat more bon-bons this day, than | as he always was, and an amazing circum- 
in the whole bon-bon eating year. Paris will| stance to me is, that they are always doing 
dine out this day, more than ever. In| this thing and no other thing, and that I don’t 
homage to the day, the peculiar glory of the| find them to have any place in the great 








always-glorious plate-glass windows of the 
Restorers in the Palais Royal, where rare 
summer-vegetables from Algiers contend 
with wonderful great pears from the richest 
soils of France, and with little plump birds 
of exquisite plumage, direct from the skies. 
In homage to the day, the glittering bril- 
liancy of the sweet-shops, teeming with beau- 
tiful arrangement of colours, and with beau- 
tiful tact and taste in trifles. In homage to 
the day, the new’ Review—Dramas at the 
Theatre of Varieties, and the Theatre of 
Vaudevilles, and the Theatre of the Palais 
Royal, In homage to the day, the new Drama 
in seven acts, and incalculable pictures, at the 
Ambiguously Comic Theatre, the Theatre of 
the Gate of Saint Martin, and the Theatre of 
Gaiety: at which last establishment particu- 
larly, a brooding Englishman can, by intensity 
of interest, get himself made wretched for a 
fortnight. In homage to the day, the extra- 
announcing of these Theatres, and fifty more, 
and the queues of blouses already, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, penned up in the 
cold wind on the cold stone pavement outside 
them. Spite of wind and frost, the Elysian 
Fields and the Wood of Boulogne are filled 
with equipages, equestrians, and pedestrians : 
while the strange, rackety, rickety, up-all- 
night looking world of eating house, tomb- 
stone maker, ball room, cemetery, and wine- 
shop, outside the Barriers, is as thickly- 
on ga as the Paris streets themselves; 
with one universal tendency observable in 
both hemispheres, to sit down upon any public 
seat at a risk of being frozen to death, and to 
go round and round on a hobby-horse in any 
roundabout, to the music of a barrel organ, as 
& severe act of duty. And now, this New 


Year’s Day tones down into night, and the/| 


brilliantly lighted city shines out like the 
gardens of the Wonderful Lamp, and the 
penned blouses flutter into the Theatres in 
orderly line, and the confidential men, not 
unaccustomed to lean on umbrellas as they 
survey mankind of an afternoon, who have 
tickets to sell cheap, are very busy among 
them, and the women money-takers shut up in 
strong iron-cages are busy too, and the three 
men all of a row behind a breast-work who 
take the checks are busy too, and the women 
box-openers with their footstools begin to be 
busy too, but as yet not very, and the curtain 


event of the evening, and that I want to 
know whether they go home when they have 
done it, or what becomes of them. Meanwhile, 
gushes of cookery rise with the night air 
from the Restorer’s kitchens ; and the guests 
at the Café of Paris, and the Café of the Three 
Provincial Brothers, and the Café Vefour, 
and the Café Verey, and the Gilded House, 
and others of first class, are reflected in 
wildernesses of looking glass, and sit on red 
velvet and order dinner out of red velvet 
books ; while the citizens at the Café Cham- 
peaux near the Bourse, and others of second 
class, sit on rush-bottomed chairs, and have 
their dinner-library bound in plain leather, 
though they dine well too; while both kinds 
of company have plenty of children with 
them (which is pleasant to me, though I 
think they begin life biliously), and both 
unite in eating everything that is set before 
them. But, now it is eight o’clock upon this 
New Year's evening. Thenew Dramas being 
about to begin, bells ring violently in the 
Theatre lobbies and rooms, and cigars, 
coffee cups, and small glasses are haatily 
abandoned, and I find myself assisting at 
one of the Review-pieces: where I notice 
that the English gentleman’s stomach isn’t 
very like, because it doesn’t fit him, and 
wherein I doubt the accurate nationality of 
the English lady’s walking on her toes with 
an upward jerk behind. The Review is derived 
from various times and sources, and when I 
have seen David the Psalmist in his droll scene 
with Mahomet and Abd-el-Kader, and have 
heard the best joke and best song that Eve (a 
charming young lady, but liable, 1 should fear, 
to take cold) has in her part (which occurs in 
her scene with the Sieur Framboisie), I think I 
will step out to the Theatre of Gaiety, and 
see what they are about there. I am so fortu- 
nate as to arrive in the nick of time to find the 
very estimable man just eloped with the wife of 
the much less estimable man whom Destiny 
has made a bore, and to find her honest 
father just arriving from the country by one 
door, encountering the father of the very 
estimable man just arriving from the countr 

by another door, and ca neoe them laune 

cross-curses—her father at him: his father at 
her—which so deeply affects a martial gentle- 
man of tall stature and dark complexion, in 
the next stall to mine, that, taking his hand- 
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kerchief from his hat to dry his eyes, he pulls 
out with it several very large lumps of sugar 
which he abstracted when he took his coffee, 
and showers them over my legs—exceedingly 
to my confusion, but not at all to his. The 
urtain being, to appearance, down 
for a long time, I think I will step on a 
little further—say to the Theatre of the 
Scavengers—and see what they are doing 
there. At the Theatre of the Scavengers, I 
find Pierrot on a voyage. I know he is 
aboard ship, because I can see nothing but 
sky; and I infer that the crew are aloft from 
the cireumstance of two rope-ladders cross- 
ing the stage and meeting at top; about mid- 
way on each of which hangs, contemplating 
the public, an immovable young lady in male 
attire, with highly unseamanlike pink legs. 
This spectacle reminds me of another New 
Year’s Day at home in England, where I saw 
the brave William, lover of Black Eyed 
Susan, tried by a Court Martial composed 
entirely of ladies, wearing perceptible combs 
in their heads: with the exception of the 
pas Admiral, who was so far gone in 
iquor that I trembled to think what could 
pentity be done respecting the catastrophe, if 
e should take it in his head to record the 
verdict “ Not guilty.” On this present New 
Year's Day, I find Pierrot suffering, in 
various ways, so very much from sea-sickness, 
that I soon leave the congregated Scavengers 
in possession of him; but not before I have 
gathered from the bill that in the case even 
of his drama, as of every other French piece 
it takes at least two men to write it. So, 
=~ New Year's evening, which is a 
h one, looking about me until midnight : 
when, going into a Boulevard café on my way 
home, I find the elderly men who are always 
playing dominos there, or always looking on 
at one another playing dominos there, hard 
at it still, not in the least moved by the stir 
and novelty of the day, not in the least 
minding the New Year. 


A NEW ODDITY. 


fx science nothing is absolutely new ; 
because everything which is the subject of 
science has had a previous existence ever 
since the world began. Before Chemistry was, 
the elements were ; before Astronomy could 
be taught, the moon and the planets had 
long been shining and revolving in their 
orbits. But, humanly speaking, everything 
undiscovered is new at the time of its dis- 
covery. Gravitation, without which the solar 
system would be chaos, was new to those 
who listened to Newton’s sublime revelations. 
Microscopic organisms, although mountains 
are built up with their shells, although ponds 
and lakes are tinged with their hues, and seas 
are made Juminous by their phosphorescent 
lights, were startlingly new to the first pos- 
sessors of powerful lenses. Electricity and 
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its modifications—which has existed ever 
since the lightnings have flashed and the 
thunders rolled, and which is old to such 
humble creatures as torpedos and their 
brother fish—was new to Franklin, Galvani, 
and Volta, and no one knows how much 
more that is new in it still remains to be 
displayed to a wondering world, It is in 
this light only, namely, newness to human 
apprehension, that, together with other New 

ear’s Gifts, we present our readers with A 
New Oddity. 

Did you ever have your tooth-ache cured by 
the application of creosote? If so, you owe the 
alleviation of your pain to Reichenbach, the 
inventor of creosote. It is right you should 
know that the person of whom we are about 
to speak devotes his time to perfeetly legitimate 
and orthodox investigations. He is learned 
on the subject of meteoric stones and other 
topics which are allowed to be pursued with- 
out the charge of charlatanism. Well; this 
German philosopher, Doctor Von Reichen- 
bach, diving into the depths of the unknown 
—far deeper than Schcenbein went to fetch 
his Ozone—has fished up a universal principle 
which, he says, is new to men, and to which he 
has given the briefest possible name, videlicet, 
—OD. 
Va, ‘in Sanserit, means to suffer; Vado, in 
Latin, is to go; in the old language of the 
north, Vado signifies to go quick! , to run, to 
flow or steam rapidly; w 
in the ancient German tongue, the idea of a 


thing of foree which penetrates everywhere, | 


In different old idioms the word is trans 


formed into Voudan, Odan, Odin, in which | 


last shape it has been personified in a Ger- 
man divinity. 
sign of a foree which penetrates or darts 
rapidly into everything, and throughout 


all nature, with incessant energy. Follow- | 
ing the analogy of such words as elec- | 


tricity, galvanism, gravitation, it ought to 
have been odity or odinity, odinism, or odi- 
nation, The master chooses that it should 
remain Od, 

Simultaneously, the Doctor discovered that 
certain indivicuals, both men and women, are 
gifted with a faeulty which we will call sen- 
sitivity ; because sensitiveness means some- 
thing which is not sensitivity. 
phenomena of which those sensitive persons 
are cognisant, are quite distinct from those 
of animal _eree or clairvoyance. No 
attempt is e to modify the habitual con- 
dition of the sensitives concerned. There 
are no mesmeric passes performed, nor apy 
manoeuvres of any sort. 
is mentioned, it is the magnetism of the mag- 
net, and nothing else. 

When the Congress of German naturalists 
assembled at Vienna, some five-and-twenty 
members of that learned. body, aceompanie 
by their ladies, paid a visit to Doctor Von 
Reichenbach, at his chateau at Reisenberg, 
to see his collection of aérolites, as well as 








Its etymology seems a little foreed; | 


ce Vodan conveys, | 





OD is therefore the vocal | 
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A NEW ODDITY. 


the instruments of which he makes use in 
his odic researches. The doctor could only 
show his great air-stones—those weighing 
more than a hundred-weight each—becanse 
all the little ones were packed out of the 
way ; but, to recompense his guests for their 
disappointment, he introduced them into 
several apartments, so arranged as to be 
perfectly dark. He calls these his black 
chambers. Their furniture consists of mag- 
nets, erystals, chemical preparations, and 
divers scientific instruments which serve to 
produce the phenomena of which the Doctor 
is the discoverer and exponent. 

When his friends had entered the myste- 
rious den, he shut the trap of introduction 
(it is a contrivance of much more perfect 
closing-powers than a door) and they were 
suddenly plunged into total obscurity. The 
party were unanimous in declaring that they 
did not remember ever to have been placed 
in a spot from which light was so absolutely 
absent as this; for in the darkest night, in an 
ordinary room, the position of the windows 
may be perceived by a faint glimmer, how 
feeble soever it may be. But here, every trace 
of external light was entirely and completely 
intercepted. The party might have remained 
in this pleasant position for about half-an- 
hour, when one gentleman announced, with 
some astonishment, that he thought he could 
see his own hands. He was a professor of 
natural philosophy, holding a public chair, a 
vigorous man in good health, who had 
hitherto been adverse to the Od. At first, 
doubts were expressed, and the fact contested; 
but, at last, there could be-no question that 
he was able to see his own hands and to 
follow their movements with his eyes. Before 
long, 2 second person manifested sensitivity. 
He also was a professor of natural science. 
Not only did he see his hands, but he believed 
that heeould also. distinguish the outlines of the 
heads of the persons present. Soon, a third, 
and fmally a fourth, began to attest the exist- 
ence of similar phenomena. Had they re- 
mained in darkness for a longer period, other 
persons would also have testified to the 
reality of the luminous apparitions shining 
—in the midst of an absolute night. As 
it is quite impossible, with our visual 
apparatus, to see any object in the dark if 
it emit no light whatever, incontestable 
proof was thus given that the heads and 
the hands, which could be illumed by no 
possible light from without, were luminous of 
themselves, 

Von Reichenbach requested these gentle- 
men, and other friends, to devote to him, each 
one, a day, during which he led them singly 
into his black chamber, and spent with them 
there four or five hours. On these occasions, 
they beheld a multitude of objects which are 
hever considered as luminous in the slightest 
degree, Magnets and crystals appeared 
enveloped in a light which was brighter 
towards the poles, and which appeared to 
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diffuse itself in the atmosphere surrounding 
those objects, like a luminous vapour. 
These persons stated that everything pos- 
sessed of life emits light ; that.men have not 
only their hands and their heads luminous, 
but that their whole body is environed in a 
brightness like a halo ; that their breath even 
emits light; that every chemical reaction 
manifests it ; that all friction, that the simple 
flowing of water through a tube of glass, all 
spread light. They saw luminous clouds 
emanate from a bell, as long as they kept it 
ringing. Nay more, those who rose from a 
sofa furnished with cushions or. which they 
had been sitting, saw the ogen which they 
had just occupied, shine. Jt was further re- 
marked that the light given out by many 
bodies was not the same throughout; but 
that, in polarised bodies, especially such as 
magnets and crystals, one of the poles was 
orange-yellow, and the other less bright. and 
greyish blue, The hands themselves shone 
with different lights : the left hand appeared 
brighter, more distinct, and of a reddish 
yellow; the right hand was blue and less 
clearly defined. A certain polarity of colour- 
ing was thus manifested, 

Strange to say that, in the midst of all these 
surprising apparitions, Von Reichenbach him- 
self saw sothing at all. The weirdseer could 
not see. He was imeapable of observing the 
slightest trace of light, and had to feel his 
way, like a blind man, inthe darkest obscurity, 
during the whole of these: five hours. It is 
a fresh instance of a man pursuing an inquiry 
by the help of other’ people’s senses. It re- 
minds us of blind Huber watching the habits 
of ants and bees, Von Reichenbach is not 
alone in his insensibility te odic influences. 
It is not meant = : joke to say that, =~ 
repeated twiads, ound very many people 
to be just as blind in the dark .as himself, 
His long experience has made him acquainted 
with hundreds of persons who could see the 
luminous phenomena, and with hundreds of 
others who could not see them. There are, 
therefore, two sorts of men in the world: 
those who perceive lights when they are in 
absolute obscurity, and those who never see 
them, however long they may remain in the 
dark. The first only can really be Od 
Fellows. 

This phenomenon also offers another aspect 
equally remarkable, When people as blind 
as Von Reichenbach stretch their hands 
over the poles of a magnet or a crystal 
at the distance of from one to three inches, 
they feel absolutely nothing; but, when 
persons capable of beholding luminous halos, 
perform the same experiment, they per- 
ceive very particular sensations, resemb ing 
sometimes those resulting from a tepi 
breath: sometimes that of a cold breath; 
in distinguishing which they are not de- 
ceived, but obtain the same result at every 
fresh trial. 

In these phenomena of sensation there is 
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also manifested the same sort of dualism which they spring, and the name of Sensi- 
which has already been noticed in the lumi-| tives to the persons who have the special 
nous emanations, The right side of every faculties of perception. 

person, of either sex, is cooler than the left; The experiments hererelated succeed onlyin 
side, Consequently, we learn that man, | perfect darkness. The light from crystals is so 
from the right to the left, is polarised like | delicate,and generally so weak,that the faintest 
crystals, like the loadstone, like the light | ray of every other light entering into the black 
of the sun. All these odic impressions are | chamber, is sufficient to dazzle the Sensitive, 
either disagreeably warm, or agreeably cool.| Besides this, Sensitives of moderate power 
Moreover, on every occasion there may be (and they are the majority) do not enjoy 
observed an uneasiness at meeting with, their faculty until after staying one or two 
certain similar colours, and an easiness at| hours, and sometimes longer, in the dark 
encountering dissimilar ones; for instance, a, chamber. It takes that space of time to 
right hand shining with a blue light, when enable their eyes to get over the excitement 
approached to the blue pole of a magnet, of a | of the light they have left. This point must 
crystal, or the right hand of another person,| be attended to by those who are inclined 
feels an impression of repugnant warmth,|to repeat Von Reichenbach’s experiments ; 
and the same is the case with a left hand, and no reasonable person would pronounce 





in respect to a yellow pole or another| 
left hand ; whilst the left fend approached | 
to blue-light objects, and the right hand 
approached to yellow objects, gives, with- 
out exception, the impression of a delicious 
coolness. 


a judgment without having first repeated 
them. 

As to the reality of the above-described 
apparitions, the only way to deny it, is to 
accuse Von Reichenbach, together with all the 
Sensitives of his acquaintance, of deliberate 


We may hence conclude that the poles of| falsehood. On one occasion, in a dark cham- 


the same name in magnets and crystals, as 
also the hands of men, are endowed with 
similar or with reciprocally opposite pro- 
perties, and that they constitute a dualism of 
great importance which plunges deep into all 
nature. In ulterior researches, Reichenbach 
established the fact that different men pos-| 
sess these odic faculties of sight and feeling 
in different degrees. In some they are ex- 
tremely weak; in others more strongly} 
pronounced, Finally, there are others who 
enjoy them with astonishing power. These | 
last behold all objects without exception, 
shining in obscurity with more or less in-| 
tensity ; they feel, at the contact of all sub-| 
stances, of whatever nature, an impression 





which is more or less strong ; but which 
is specifically determinate. At the highest 
degree of this sensibility are found somnam- | 
bulists, lunatics, and other invalids of that | 
description. 

What isthe cause of these unexpected, and | 
remarkable phenomena? Von Reichenbach | 
cannot answer the question, and it still remains | 
unresolved. Who is able to say what is the | 
objective cause of light, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, crystallisation, chemical forces, and | 
life ? No one dares to reply. The commonest 
things by which we are surrounded, are 
unknown to us in respect to their essential 
cause. We assemble groups of similar facts ; 
we give tothe force which appears to pro-| 
duce them a particular name ; we even thus! 
constitute theories. We have a theory of 
light, a theory of heat, a theory of electricity ; | 
a chemistry, a physiology. In like manner, 
Von Reichenbach tries to unite in one par- 
ticular group the phenomena which persons 
specially endowed observe in crystals, mag- 
nets, plants, and animals, chemical reactions, 
friction, and sonorous vibrations. He gives 
the name of Od to the primordial force from 


iright hand. Conelude with a third on 


ber, a flower was put before Endlicher the 
botanist, who is moderately sensitive. Great 
was his astonishment, his alarm even. “It 
is a blue flower!” he exclaimed. “It is a 
Gloxinia!” This was really true. He saw 
it in absolute darkness. Stalk, corolla, pistil, 
anthers, all were luminous. It is impossible, 
in this case, to say that Endlicher was 
duped. Imagination had had nothiug to do 
with it. It is either a fact, or a cheat and 
conspiracy. 

The first question which arises here is, 
Who are the Sensitives? How may they be 
speedily recognised ? In the first place, they 
have a strong repugnance to the colour 
yellow. Secondly, if they place the ten ex- 
tremities of their fingers very gently upon 
the wall of a room, the impression felt by 
the left hand will be considerably cooler and 
more agreeable than that experienced by the 


ment: Place some metallic object, such as 
one or two iron keys, under a ont of paper 
or a handkerchief; the left hand of a Sensi- 
tive, by merely passing over it open and out- 
stretched, without touching anything, will 
divine the presence of the metal, in conse- 
quence of a particular sensation. You may 
place upon a wooden table, which has no 
metallic furniture about it, a certain. number 
of sheets of paper or pieces of cloth; if, 
beneath certain and sundry of these, keys 
have been placed, a person who is not too 
feebly sensitive will infallibly discover them 
by passing the left hand over them. ‘The 
person who manifests these indications is 
sensitive ; if he does not, he is either not so 
at all, or to so slight a degree as to prevent 
his serving for the further pursuit of phytodic 
researches, 

Od is manifested to all the senses ; but we 
confine ourselves to the consideration of its 
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Charles Dickens.) 


effect on the sight and touch. It is visible | 
under different forms ; sometimes like a fine | 
light penetrating the substance of bodies, | 
sometimes it emanates from points, like a/| 
flame, which reaches for instance, a couple of 
inches from the tips of the fingers. Often a 
| vapourish brightness envelopes bodies; a} 
| halo radiates around human heads, This! 
| bright —ee rises principally from the poles | 
of all bodies that are polarised in respect to 
| Od, and is also produced by friction and 
| sound, Finally, a multitude of very small 
sparks are observed moving in zig-zag direc- 
| tions. The luminous apparitions are some- 
| times so intense that they cause the body to| 
project a shadow. There is, moreover, an| 
invisible odic radiation, which, similar to that 
of heat and the chemical rays of the sun, 
extends to great distances, and is dispersed | 
| at last in infinite space. 
| The sensations produced by Od are of two 
| sorts, of an entirely opposite character ; they 
| are recognised with the greatest ease by 
| approaching the tips of the fingers to a body, | 
| or by touching it very lightly. There is then | 
experienced, on the one hand, that warm and | 
disagreeable impression which has been} 
| already mentioned as so repulsive. The 
uneasiness produced, when it reaches a high 
degree, is sufficiently nauseabund to cause 
vomiting. The second kind of impression, 
| on the contrary, is fresh and agreeable 
| to highly sensitives; it is beneficial and 
calming, to the extent of inducing sleep, 
| We must also add specific sensations, vary- | 
ing according to the chethical composition 
of bodies, and particularly experienced by | 
highly-sensitives, who are able to distin- | 
uish clearly copper from platina, silver | 
rom’ gold, an alloy from a pure metal, | 
| acids from alkalis, oil from water, even one | 
manu from another, and probably, if the faculty 
has been much exercised, the distinction 
between two strongly- characterised vegetable | 
families. The source which furnishes odic| 
manifestations in the greatest abundance, 
consists of chemical reactions. Wherever | 
there is combination or decomposition, light 
and odic sensations appear. Evaporation, | 
fusion, crystallisation, solidification, every | 
| movement of molecules, In fact, all vital | 
activity, whether vegetable or animal, pro-| 
duce Ou. 








A NEW MOTHER. 


I was with my lady when she died : 
I it was who guided her weak hand 
For a blessing on each little head, 
Laid her baby by her on the bed, 
Heard the words they could not understand. 


And I drew them round my knee that night, 

Hush’d their childish glee, and made them say 
They would keep her words with loving tears, 
They would not forget her dying fears 

Lest the thought of her should fade away. 


A NEW MOTHER. 
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I, who guess’d what her last dread had been, 
Made a promise to that still, cold face, 

That her children’s hearts, at any cost, 

Should be with the mother they had lost, 
When a stranger came to take her place. 


And I knew so much : for I had lived 

With my lady since her childhood : known 
What her young and happy days had been, 
And the grief no other eyes had seen 

I had watch’d and sorrow’d for alone. 


Ah! she once had such a happy smile ! 
I had known how sorely she was tried ; 
Six short years before, her eyes were bright 
As her little blue-eyed May’s that night, 
When she stood by her dead mother’s side. 


No—I will not say he was unkind ; 
But she had been used to love and praise, 
He was somewhat grave : perhaps, in truth 
Could not weave her joyous, smiling youth, 
Into all his stern and serious ways, 


She who should have reign’d a blooming flower, 
First in pride and honour as in grace— 
She whose will had once ruled all around, 
Queen and darling of us all—she found 
Change indeed in that cold, stately place. 


Yet she would not blame him, even to me, 
Though she often sat and wept alone; 
But she could not hide it near her death, 
When she said with her last struggling breath, 
** Let my babies still remain my own!” 


I it was who drew the sheet aside, 

When he saw his dead wife’s face, That test 
Seem’d to strike right to his heart. He said, 
In a strange, low whisper, to the dead, 

‘* God knows, love, I did it for the best!” 


And he wept—0O yes, I will be just— 

When I brought the children to him there, 
Wondering sorrow in their baby eyes ; 
And he soothed them with his fond replies, 

Bidding me give double love and care. 


Ah, I loved them well for her dear sake : 
Little Arthur, with his serious air ; 
May, with all her mother’s pretty ways, 
Blushing, and at any word of praise 
Shaking out her sunny golden hair. 


And the little one of all—poor child! 

She had cost that dear and precious life, 
Once Sir Arthur spoke my lady’s name, 
When the baby’s gloomy christening came, 

And he call’d her ‘* Olga—like my wife.” 


Save that time, he never spoke of her : 
He grew graver, sterner every day ; 
And the children felt it, for they dropp’d 
Low their voices, and their laughter stopp’d 
While he stood and watch’d them at their play. 


No, he never named their mother’s name, 
But I told them of her: told them all 
She had been; so gentle, good, and bright; 
And I always took them every night 
Where her picture hung in the great hall. 
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There she stood : white daisies in her hand, | 
And her red lips parted as to speak 
With a smile ; the blue and sunny air 
Seem’d to stir her floating golden hair, 
And to bring a faint blush on her cheek. 


Well, so time pass’d on; a year was gone, 
And Sir Arthur had been much away. 
Then the news came! I shed many tears 
When I saw the truth of all my fears 
Rise before me on that bitter day. 


Any one but her I could have borne! 

But my lady loved her as her friend. 
Through their childhood and their early youth, 
How she used to count upon the truth 

Of this friendship that would never end ! 

Older, graver than my lady was, 

Whose young, gentle heart on her relied, 
She would give advice, and praise, and blame, | 
And my lady leant on Margaret’s name, } 

As her dearest comfort, help, and guide. 


I had never liked her, and I think 

That my lady grew to doubt her too, 
Since her marriage ; for she named her less, 
Never saw her, and I used to guess 

At some secret wrong I never knew. 


That might be or not. But now, to hear 

She would come and reign here in her stead, 
With the pomp and splendour of a bride : 
Would no thought reproach her in her pride 

With the silent memory of the dead ! 


So, the day came, and the bells rang out, 
And I laid the children’s black aside; 
And I held each little trembling hand, 
As I strove to make them understand 
They must greet their father’s new-made bride. 


Ah, Sir Arthur might look grave and stern, 

And his lady’s eyes might well grow dim, 
When the children shrank in fear away, — 
Little Arthur hid his face, and May 

Would not raise her eyes, or speak to him. 


When Sir Arthur bade them greet ‘‘their mother,” 
I was forced to chide, yet proud to hear 

How my little loving May replied, 

With her mother’s pretty air of pride, — 
‘* Our dear mother has been dead a year |!” 


Ah, the lady’s tears might well fall fast, 
As she kiss’d them, and then turn’d away. 
She might strive to smile or to forget, 

But I think some shadow of regret 
Must have risen to blight her wedding-day. 


She had some strange touch of self-reproach ; 
For she used to linger day by day 

By the nursery door, or garden gate, 

With a sad, calm, wistful look, and wait 
Watching the three children at their play. 


But they always shrank away from her 

When she strove to comfort their alarms, 
And their grave cold, silence to beguile ; 
Even little Olga’s baby-smile 

Quiver'd into tears when in her arms. 


I could never chide them: for I saw 
How their mother’s memory grew more deep 
In their hearts. Each night I had to tell 
Stories of her whom I loved so well 
When a child, to send them off to sleep. 


But Sir Arthur—O, this was too hard !— 
He, who had been always stern and sad 

In my lady’s time, seem’d to rejoice 

Each day more; and I could hear his voice 
Even, sounding younger and more glad. 


He might perhaps have blamed them; but his wife 
Never fail’d to take the children’s part. 
She would stay him with her pleading tone, 
Saying she would strive, and strive alone, 
Till she gain’d each little wayward heart. 


And she strove indeed, and seem’d to be 
Always waiting for their love, in vain ; 
Yet, when May had most her mother’s look, 
Then the lady’s calm, cold accents shook 
With some memory of reproachful pain. 


Little May would never call her Mother : 
So, one day, the lady, bending low, 

Kiss’d her golden curls, and softly said, 
‘* Sweet one, call me Margaret, instead, — 
Your dear mother used to call me so.” 


She was gentle, kind, and patient too, 
Yet in vain: the children held apart. 
Ah, their mother’s gentle memory dwelt 
Near them, and her little orphans felt 
She had the first claim upon their heart, 


So three years pass’d ; then the war broke out; 
And a rumour seem’d to spread and rise ; 
First we guess’d what sorrow must befall, 
Then all doubt fled, for we read it all 
In the depths of her despairing eyes. 


Yes; Sir Arthur had been call’d away 

To that scene of slaughter, fear, and strife, — 
Now he seemed to know with double pain 
The cold, bitter gulf that must remain 

To divide his children from his wife. 


Nearer came the day he was to sail, 

Deeper grew the coming woe and fear, 
When, one night, the children at my knee 
Knelt to say their evening prayer to me; 

I looked up and saw Sir Arthur near. 


There they knelt with folded hands, and said 
Low, soft words in stammering accents sweet ; 
In the firelight shone their golden hair 
And white robes : my darlings look’d so fair, 
With their little bare and rosy feet! 


There he waited till their low ‘‘ Amen :” 

Stopp’d the rosy lips raised for ‘‘Good night !"— 
Drew them with a fond clasp, close and near, | 
As he bade them stay with him, and hear 

Something that would make his heart more light. 


Little Olga erept into his arms ; 

Arthur leant upon his shoulder; May 
Knelt beside him, with her earnest eyes 
Lifted up in patient, calm surprise— 

I can almost hear his words to-day. 
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*¢ Years ago, my children, years ago, 
When your mother was a child, she came 
+ From her northern home, and here she met 
Love for love, and comfort for regret, 
In one early friend,—you know her name. 


** And this friend—a few years older—gave 
Sach fond care, such love, that day by day 
The new home grew happy, joy complete, 
Studies easier, and play more sweet, 
While all childish sorrows pass’d away. 


* And your mother—fragile, like my May— 
Leant on this deep love,—nor leant in vain. 
For this friend (strong, generous, noble heart !) 
Gave the sweet, and took the bitter part, — 
Brought her all the joy, and kept the pain. 


¢ Years pase’d on, and then I saw them first : 
It was hard to say which was most, fair, 
Your sweet mother’s bright and blushing face, 
Or the graver Margaret’s stately grace ; 
Golden locks, or braided raven hair. 


Then it happen’d, by a strange, sad fate, 
One thought enter’d into each young soul : 
Joy for one—if for the other pain ; 
Loss for one—if for the other gain : 
One must lose, and one possess the whole. 


« And so this—this—what they cared for—came 
And belong’d te Margaret: was her own. 
But she laid the gift aside, would take 
Pain and sorrow for your mother’s sake, 
And none knew it but herself alone. 


‘‘ Then she travell’d far away, and none 
The strange mystery of her.absence knew. 
Margaret’s secret thought was never told: 
Even your mother thought her changed and cold, 
And for many years I thought so too. 


** She was gone ; and then your mother took 
That poor gift which Margaret cast aside : 
Flower, or toy or trinket, matters not— 
What it was, had better be forgot: 
Tt was just then she became my bride. 


** Now, I think May knows the hope I have. 
Arthur, darling, can you guess the rest? 
Even my little Olga understands 
Great gifts can be given by little hands, 
Since of all gifts Love is still the best. 


“* Margaret is my dear and honour’ d wife, 


And I hold her so. But she can claim 
From your hearts, dear ones, a loving debt 
I can neither pay, nor yet forget : 

You can give it in your mother’s name. 


** Rarth spoils even love, and here a shade 
On the purest, noblest heart may fall : 
Now your mother dwells in perfect light, 
She will bless us, I believe, to-night, — 
She is happy now, and she knows ail.” 


Next day was farewell—a day of tears; 
Yet Sir Arthur, as he rode away, 
And turn’d back to see his lady stand 
With the children clinging to her hand, 
Look’d as if it were a happy day. 
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Ah, they loved her soon! The little one 
Crept into her arms as. toa nest; 
Arthur always with her now; and May 
Growing nearer to her every day.:— 
Well, I loved my own dear lady best, 
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“T writ tell Per that lady's story,” said 
my friend, the doctor, after we had left the 
Asylum, and while he was showing me the 
way back to the railway-station ; “and you 
shall judge for yourself whether I am right 
or wrong in granting her privileges which 
are not enjoyed by my other patients, 
and in allowing her to spend some hours 
every day in the society of my wife and 
ehildren,’ 


If you had been in the far West of England 
about three years sinee; and if you had hap- 
pened to take up ove of the Cornish news- 
papers on a certain day of the month, which 
need not be specially mentioned, you would 
have seen this notice of a marriage at the 
top of a. column :— 


On the third instant, at the parish church, the 
Reverend Alfred Carling, Rector of Penliddy, to 
Emily Harriet, relict of the late Fergus Duncan, 
Esq., of Glendarn, N.B. 


The rector’s marriage did not produce a 
very favourable impression in the town, 
solely in consequence of the unaecountabl 
private and unpretending manuer in whieh 
the ceremony had beem performed. The 
middle-aged bride and bridegroom had 
walked quietly to church one morning ; had 
been married by the curate, before any one 
was aware of it; and had embarked imme- 
diately afterwards in the steamer for Tenby, 
where they proposed to pass their honey- 
moon, The feidle being a stranger at Pen- 
liddy, all inquiries about her previous history 
were fruitless ; and the townspeople had no 
alternative but to trust to their own investi- 
gations for enlightenment when the rector 
and his wife came home to settle among their 
friends, 

After six weeks’ absence, Mr. and Mrs, 
Carling returned; and the simple story of 
the rector’s courtship and marriage was 
gathered together in fragments, by inquisitive 
friends, from. his own lips, and from the lips 
of his wife. 

Mr. Carling and Mrs, Duncan had met at 
Torquay. The rector, who had exchanged 
houses and duties for the season with a 
brother clergyman settled at Torquay, had 
called on Mrs. Duncan in his clerical 
capacity, and had come away from the inter- 
view, deeply impressed and interested by the 
widow's manners, and conversation. The 
visits were repeated ; the acquaintance grew 

| into friendship, and. the friendship into love 
—ardent, devoted love on both sides. Middle- 
| aged man though he was, this was Mr, 
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Carling’s first attachment ; and it was met by trustful, had no unfavourable effect on Mr. 
the same freshness of feeling on the lady’s| Carling. He set it down to an excess of 
part. Her life with her first husband had/|sensitiveness and delicacy which charmed 
not been a happy one. She had madethe|him. He was himself—though he never 
fatal mistake of marrying to please her| would confess it—a shy, nervous man by 

rents rather than herself, and had repented | nature. Ostentation of any sort was some- 
it ever afterwards. On her husband’s death, | thing which he shrank from instinctively,even 
his family had not behaved well to her ; and| in the simplest affairs of daily life; and his 





she had passed her widowhood, with her only 
child, a daughter, in the retirement of a small 
Scotch town, many miles away from the 
home of her married life. After a time, the 
little girl’s health had begun to fail, and, by 
the doetor’s advice, she had migrated south- 
ward to the mild climate of Torquay. The 
change had proved to be of no avail ; and, 
rather more than a year ago, the child had 
died. The place where her darling was 
buried was a sacred place to her, and she had 
remained in it ever since. Her position in 
the world was now a lonely one. She was 
herself an only child; her father and 
mother were both dead; and, excepting 
cousins, her one near relation left alive was 
a maternal uncle living in London. 

These ae were all related, simply 
and unafiectedly, before Mr. Carling ven- 
tured on the confession of his attachment. 
When he made his proposal of marriage, 
Mrs. Duncan received it with an excess of 
agitation, which astonished and almost 

armed the inexperienced clergyman. As 
soon as she could speak, she begged with 
extraordinary earnestness and anxiety, for a 
week to consider her answer ; and requested 
Mr. Carling not to visit her again on any 
account, until the week had expired. The 
next morning she and her maid departed for 
London. They did not return until the week 
for consideration had expired. On the eighth 
day Mr. Carling called again, and was 
accepted. 

The proposal to make the marriage as 

rivate as possible came from the lady. She 

ad been to London to consult her uncle 
(whose health, she regretted to say, would 
not allow him to travel to Cornwall to give 
his niece away at the altar); and he agreed 
with Mrs. Dungan that the wedding could 
not be too private and unpretending. If it 
was made public, the family of her first 
husband would expect cards to be sent to 
them, and a renewal of intercourse, which 
would be painful on both sides, might be 
the consequence. Other friends in Scotland, 
again, would resent her marrying a second 
time, at her age; and would distress her 
and annoy her future husband in many 
ways. She was anxious to break altogether 
with her past existence ; and to begin a new 
and happier life, untrammeled by any con- 
nection with former times and troubles. 
She urged these points, as she had received 
the offer of marriage, with an agitation which 
was almost painful to see. This peculiarity 
in her conduct, however, which might have 
irritated some men, and rendered others dis- 


future wife’s proposal to avoid all the usual 
ceremony i publicity of a wedding, was 
more than agreeable to him,—it was a posi- 
tive relief. The courtship was accordingly 
kept secret at Torquay, and the marriage 
was celebrated privately at Penliddy. It 
found its way into the local newspaper as a 
matter of course ; but it was not, as usual 
in such cases, also advertised in the Times. 
Both husband and wife were equally happy 
in the enjoyment of their new life, and 
equally unsocial in taking no measures what- 
ever to publish it to others. 

Such was the story of the rector’s mar- 
riage. Socially, Mr. Carling’s position was 
but little affected, either way, by the change 
in his life. Asa bachelor, his circle of friends 
had been a small one ; and, when he married, 
he made no attempt to enlarge it. He had 
never been popular with the inhabitants of 
his parish, generally, Essentially a weak 
man, he was, like other weak men, only 
capable of asserting himself positively, in 
serious matters, by running into extremes. 
As a consequence of this moral defect, he 
presented some singular auomalies in cha- 
racter. In the ordinary affairs of life he was 
the gentlest and most yielding of men; but 
in all that related to strictness of religious 
principle, he was the sternest and the most 
aggressive of fanatics. In the pulpit, he was 
a preacher of merciless sermons ; an interpre- 
ter of the Bible, by the letter rather than by 
the spirit, as pitiless and as gloomy as one of 
the Puritans of old—while, on the other 
hand, by his own fireside, he was considerate, 
| forbearing and humble almost to a fault. As 
| a necessary result of this singular inconsis- 
| tency of character, he was feared, and some- 
times even disliked, by the members of his 
congregation who only knew him as their 
pastor ; and he was prized and loved by the 
small circle of friends who also knew him as 
aman. These friends gathered round him 
more closely and more affectionately than 
ever after his marriage—not on his own ac- 
count only, but influenced also by the attrac- 
tions that they found in the society of his 
|wife. Her refinement and gentleness of 
manner ; her extraordinary accomplishments 
as a musician ; her unvarying sweetness of 
temper, and her quick, winning, womanly 
intelligence in conversation charmed every 
|one who approached ‘her. She was quoted 
/as a model wife and woman by all her hus- 
band’s friends ; and she amply deserved the 
character that they gave her. Although no 
children came to cheer it, a happier and a 
more admirable married life has seldom been 
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witnessed in this world than the life which 


was once to be seen in the rectory-house at 
Penliddy. 

With these necessary explanations, that 
preliminary part of my narrative of which 
the events may be massed together generally, 
for brevity’s sake, comes to a close. What I 


have next to tell is of a deeper and a more 
carefully 


serious interest, and must be 
related in detail. 
The rector and his wife had lived together, 
without, as I honestly believe, a harsh word 
or an unkind look once passing between them, 
for upwards of two years, when Mr. Carling 
| took his first step towards the fatal future 
| that was awaiting him, by devoting his leisure 

hours to the apparently simple and harmless 
| occupation of writing a pamphlet, 

He had been connected for many years 
with one of our great Missionary Societies, 
and had taken as active a part as a country 

| clergyman could in the management of its 
| affairs. At the period of which I speak, 
certain influential members of the Society 
had proposed a plan for greatly extending 
the sphere of its operations, trusting to a 
proportionate increase in the annual sub- 
scriptions to defray the additional expenses 
of the new movement. The question was not 
now brought forward for the first time. It 
had been agitated eight years previously, and 
the settlement of it had been at that time 
deferred to a future opportunity. The re- 
vival of the project, as usual in such cases, 
split the working members of the Society 
into two parties ; one party cautiously object- 
ing to run any risks; the other hopefully 
declaring that the venture was a safe one 
and that success was sure to attend it. Mr. 
Carling sided enthusiastically with the mem- 


bers who espoused this latter side of the| 


question ; and the object of his pamphlet was 
to address the subscribers to the Society on 
the subject, and so to interest them in it as 
to win their charitable support, on a larger 
scale than usual, to the new project. 

He had worked hard at his pamphlet, and 
had got more than half way through it, when 


he found himself brought to a standstill for | 


want of certain facts which had been produced 
on the discussion of the question eight 
years since, and which were necessary to the 
full and fair statement of his case. He at 
first thought of writing to the secretary of 
the Society for information ; but, remember- 
lag that he had not held his office more than 
two years, he thought it little likely that 
this gentleman would be able to help him, 
and looked back to his own Diary of the 
period, to see if he had made any notes in it 
relating to the original discussion of the 
affair, He found a note referring, in general 
terms only, to the matter in hand; but al- 
luding, at the end, to a report in the Times 
of the proceedings of a deputation from the 
Society, which bad waited on a member of 


the government of that day, and to certain| He promised that nothing should separate 
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letters to the Editor which had followed the 
publication of the report. The note described 
these letters as “very important ;” and Mr. 
Carling felt, as he put his Diary away again, 
that the successful conclusion of his pamphlet 
now en on his being able to get access 
to the k numbers of the Times of eight 
years since, 

It was winter time when he was thus 
stopped in his work ; and the prospect of a 
journey to London ee only place he knew 
of at which files of the paper were to be 
found) did not present many attractions. 
And yet he could see no. other and easier 
means of effecting his object. After con- 
sidering for a little while and arriving at no 
positive conclusion, he left the study, and 
went into the drawing-room to consult his 
wife. 

He found her working industriously by 
the blazing fire. She looked so happy and 
comfortable—so gentle and charming in her 
pretty little lace cap, and her warm brown 
morning-dress, with its bright cherry-coloured 
ribbons and its delicate swansdown trimming 
| circling round her neck and nestling over her 
bosom, that he stooped and kissed her with 
the tenderness of his bridegroom days before 
he spoke. When he told her of the cause 
that had suspended his literary occupation, 
she listened, with the sensation of the kiss 
still lingering in her downcast eyes and her 
| smiling lips, until he came to the subject of 
his Diary, and its reference to the newspaper. 
As he mentioned the name of the Times, she 
altered and looked him straight in the face 
gravely. 

“Can you suggest any plan, love,” he went 
on, “ which may save me the necessity of a 
journey to London at this bleak time of the 
year? I must positively have this informa- 
tion; and, so far as I can see, London is 
'the only place at which I can hope to 
| meet with a file of the Times of eight years 
since.” 
| As he pronounced the last three words, he 
saw her face overspread instantaneously by 
a ghastly paleness ; her eyes fixed on him 
with a strange mixture of rigidity and 
vacancy in their look ; her hands, with her 
work held tight in them, dropped slowly on 
| her lap ; and a shiver ran through her from 
| head to foot. 

He sprang to his feet, and snatched the 
smelling-salts from her work-table, thinking 
| She was going to faint. She put the bottle 

from her, when he offered it, with a hand 
| that thrilled him with the deadly coldness of 
its touch, and said, in a whisper :— 
| A sudden chill, dear—let me go up-stairs 
| and lie down.” 

He took her to her room. As he laid her 
down on the bed, she caught his hand, and 
said, entreatingly :— 

“You won’t go to London, darling, and 
leave me here ill ?” 
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him from her uatil she was well again; and 
then ran down-stairs to send for the doctor. 
The doctor came, and pronounced that Mrs, 
Carling was only suffering from a nervous 
attack ; that there was not the least reason 
to be alarmed ; and that, with proper care, | 
she would be well again in a few days. 

Both husband and wife had a dinner-| 
engagement in the town for that evening. | 
Mr. Carling proposed to write an apology, | 
and to remain with his wife. But she would | 
not hear of his abandoning the party on her 
account.. The doctor also recommended that | 
his patient should be left to her maid’s care, 
to 
quieting medicine which he meant to give 
her. Yielding to this advice, Mr. Carling 
did his best to suppress his own anxieties, 
and went to the dinner-party. 

Among the guests whom he met, was a| 
gentleman named Rambert—a single man of | 
large fortune, well-known in the neighbour- | 
hood of Penliddy as the owner of a noble 
country-seat and the possessor of a magni- 
ficent library. Mr. Rambert (with whom 
Mr. Carling was well acquainted) greeted | 
him at the dinner-party with friendly ex- 
pressions of regret at the time that had| 
elapsed since they had last seen each other ; | 
me mentioned that he had recently been 
adding to his collection of books some rare 
old volumes of theology, which he thought 
the rector might find it useful to look over. 
Mr. Carling, with the necessity of finishin 
his pamphlet uppermost in his mind, replied 
jestingly, that the species of literature which 
he was just then most interested in examin- 
ing happened to be greseely of the sort 
which (excepting novels, perhaps,) had least 
affinity to theological writing, The neces- 
sary explanation followed this avowal, as a 


matter of course ; and, to Mr. Carling’s great | 


delight, his friend turned on him gaily 
with the most surprising and satisfactory of | 
answers :— 

“ You don’t know half the resources of my 
miles of bookshelves,” he said, “or you would | 
never have thought of going to London for 
what you can get from me. A whole side of 
one of my rooms up-stairs is devoted to 
periodical literature. I have reviews, maga- 
zines, and three weekly newspapers, bound, 
in each case, from the first number; and, 
what is just now more to your purpose, | 
have the Times, for the last fifteen years, 
in huge half-yearly volumes. Give me 
the date to-night, and you shall have the 
volume you want by two o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

The necessary information was given at 
once ; and, with a great sense of relief, so far 
as his literary anxieties were concerned, Mr. 
Carling went home early to see what the 
quieting medicine had done for his wife. 

She had dozed a little ; but had not slept. 
However, she was evidently better; for she 
was able to take an interest im the sayings 
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and doings at the dinner-party; and ques- 
tioned her husband about the guests and the 
conversation, with all a woman’s curiosity 
about the minutest matters. She lay with her 
face turned towards him, and her eyes meeting 
his, until the course of her inquiries drew an 
answer from him, which informed her of hig 
fortunate discovery in relation to Mr. Ram- 
bert’s library, and of the prospect it afforded 
of his resuming bis labours the next day, 
When he mentioned this circumstance, she 
suddenly turned her head on the pillow, so 
that her face was hidden from him ; and he 
|could see through the counterpane that the 


fu asleep under the influence of the} shivering, which he had observed when her 


illness had seized her in the morning, had 
returned again. 

“T am only cold,” she said, in a hurried 
way, with her face under the clothes, 

He rang for the maid, and had a, fresh 
covering placed on the bed. Observing that 
she seemed unwilling to be disturbed, he did 
not remove the clothes from her face when he 
wished her good-night ; but pressed his lips 
on. her head, and patted it gently with his 
hand, She shrank at the touch, as if it 
had hurt her, light as it was; and he went 
down-stairs, resolved to send for the doctor 
again, if she did not get to rest on being 
left quiet. In less than half-an-hour after- 
wards, the maid came down, and relieved 
his anxiety by reporting that her mistress 
was asleep. 

The next morning, he found her in better 
spirits. Her eyes, she said, felt too weak to 
bear the light; so she kept the bed-room 
darkened. But, in other respects, she had 
little to complain of. After answering her | 
husband’s first inquiries, she questioned him 
about his plans for the day. He had letters | 
to write which would oceupy him until twelve 
o'clock. At two o’clock he expected the | 
|volume of the Times to arrive; and he | 
should then devote the rest of the afternoon) | 
to his work. After hearing what his plans | 
were, Mrs. Carling suggested that he should | 
ride out after he had done his letters, so as 
to get some exercise at the fine part of the 
day; and she then reminded him, that a 
longer time than usual had elapsed since he 
had been to see a certain old pensioner of 
his, who had nursed him as a child, and who 
was now bed-ridden in a village at some 
distance, called Tringweighton. Although 
the rector saw no immediate necessity for 
making this charitable visit, the more 
especially as the ride to the village and back, 
and the intermediate time devoted to gossip, 
would occupy him. at least two hours and 
a half, he assented to his wife’s pro 
perceiving that she urged it with unusual 
earnestness, and being unwilling to thwart 
her, even in a trifle, at a time when she 
was ill. 

Accordingly, his horse was at the door ab 
twelve precisely, Impatient to get back to 
the precious volume of the Times, he rode 80 
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much faster than usual, and so shortened his' blame might attach to the mutilation of it 
visit to the old woman, that he was home rested therefore on other slioulders than those 
again by a quarter past two. Ascertaining | of the owner. 
from the servant who opened the door, that) Like many other weak men Mr. Carling 
the-volume had been left by Mr. Rambert’s| was secretly touchy on the subject of his 
messenger, punctually at two, he ran up to dignity. After reading the note, and ques- 
his wife’s room to tell her about his visit, | tioning his servants, who were certain that 
before he secluded himself for the rest of the the volume had not been touched till he had 
afternoon over his work. | opened it, he resolved that the missing num- 
On entering the bed-room, he found it still| ber of the Times should be procured at any 
darkened ; and he was struck by a smell of | expense, and inserted in its place; that the 
burnt paper in it. His wife (who was now | volume should be sent back instantly with- 
dressed in her wrapper, and lying on the out a word of comment; and that no more 
sofa) accounted for the smell, by telling him | books from Mr. Rambert’s library should 
that she had fancied the room felt close, and| ever enter his house. He walked up and 
that she had burnt some paper—being afraid | down the study considering what first step 
of the cold air if she opened the window—to | he should take to effect the purpose in view. 
fumigate it. Her eyes were evidently still| Under the quickening influence of his irri- 
weak, for she kept her hand over them while | tation, an idea oceurred to him, which, if it 
she spoke. After remaining with her long|had only entered his mind the day before 
enough to relate the few trivial events of his| might probably have proved the means of 
ride, Mr. Carling descended to his study, to saving him from placing himself under an 
oecupy himself at last with the volume of | obligation to Mr. Rambert. He resolved to 
the Times. |write immediately to his bookseller and 
It lay on his table, in the shape of a large | publisher in London (who knew him well 
flat brown paper package. On proceeding | as an old and excellent customer), mention- 
to undo the covering, he observed that it had |ing the date of the back number of the 
been very carelessly tied up. The strings Times that was required, and authorising the 
were crooked and loosely knotted ; and the | publisher to offer any reward he judged 
direction bearing his name and address, | necessary to any person who might have the 
instead of being in the middle of the paper,|means of procuring it at the office of the 
was awkwardly folded over at the olan of | paper, or elsewhere. This letter he wrote 
the volume. However, his business was with | and despatched in good time for the Lon- 
the inside of the parcel ; so he tossed away | don post ; and then went up-stairs to see his 
the covering and the string, and began at| wife and to tell her what had happened. 
once to hunt through the volume forthe par-| Her room was still darkened, and she was 
ticular number of the paper which he wished | still on the sofa. On the subject of the miss- 
first to consult. ing number she said nothing; but of Mr, 
He soon found it, with the report of the| Rambert and his note, she spoke with the 
speeches delivered by the members of the| most sovereign contempt. Of course the 
deputation, and the answer returned by the pompous old fool was mistaken; and the 
minister. After reading through the report,| proper thing to do was to send back the 
and putting a mark in the place where it| volume instantly, and take no more notice of 
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occurred, he turned to the next day’s number him. 


of the paper, to see what further hints on the | 
subject the letters addressed to the Editor 


might happen to contain. | placed,” 


To his inexpressible vexation and amaze- 


| ment, that one number of the paper was 


missing. 
He bent the two:sides of the volume back ; 
looked closely between the leaves, and saw 


| immediately that the missing number had 
_ been cut out, 


A vague sense of something like alarm, 
began to mingle with his first feeling of dis- 
appointment. He wrote at once to Mr. Ram- 
bert, mentioning the discovery he had just 
mede, and sent the note off by his groom, 
with orders to the man to wait for an 
answer, 

The reply with which the servant returned 
was almost insolent in the shortness and | 
coolness of its tone. Mr. Rambert had no/| 
books in his library which were not in per- 
feet condition, The volume of the Times 
had left his house perfect; and whatever 


“Tt shall be sent back,” said Mr. Carling, 
“but. not till the missing number is re- 
And he then told her what he 
had done. 

| The effect of that. simple piece of informa- 
\tion on Mra Carling was so extraordinary 
and so unaccountable, that her husband 
fairly stood aghast. For the first time since 
|their marriage, he saw her temper suddenly 
|in a flame. She started up from the sofa, and 
|walked about the room, as if she had lost 
| her senses ; upbraiding him for making the 
weakest of concessions to Mr. Rambert’s in- 
solent assumption that the rector was to 
blame. If she could only have laid hands 
on that letter, she would have consulted her 
| husband’s dignity and independence, by put- 
ting it in the fire! She hoped and prayed 
the number of the paper might not be 
found! In fact, it was certain that the 
number, after all these years, céuld not 
oe ibly be hunted up. e idea of his ac- 





owledging himself to be in the wrong, in 
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that way, when he knew himself to be in! 
the right! It was almost ridiculous—no! | 
it was quite ridiculous! And she threw 
herself back on the sofa, and suddenly 
burst out laughing. At the first word of| 
remonstrance, however, which fell from her 
husband's lips, her mood changed again, in 
an instant. She sprang up once more | 
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never made itself heard before; a voice 
with a persistent warning in it, that said— 
Wait ; and look at your letters first ! 

He spread them out on the table, with 
hands that trembled he knew not why, 
Among them was the back number of the 
Times, for which he had written to London, 
with a letter from the publisher explaining 





kissed him passionately, with the tears|the means by which the copy had been pro- 
streaming from her eyes, and implored him | cured. 
to leave her alone to recover herself. He| He opened the newspaper, with a vague 
quitted the room so seriously alarmed about feeling of alarm, at finding that those letters 
her, that he resolved to go to the doctor to the Editor which he had been so eager to 
rivately, and question him on the spot.|read, and that perfecting of the mutilated 
here was an unspeakable dread in his mind, volume which he had been so anxious to 
that the nervous attack from which she had | accomplish, had become objects of secondary | 
been pronounced to be suffering, might be a importance in his mind, An inexplicable | 
mere phrase intended to prepare him for the | curiosity about the general contents of the | 
future disclosure of something infinitely and| paper was now the one moving influence 
indescribably worse. | which asserted itself within him. He spread | 
The doctor, on hearing Mr. Carling’s report, | open the broad sheet on the table. 
exhibited no surprise, and held to his| The first page on which his eye fell, was 
opinion. Her nervous system was out of | the page onthe right-hand side. Itcontained | 
order, and her husband had been needlessly | those very letters—three in number—which 
frightened by a hysterical paroxysm. If she|he had once been so anxious to see. He | 
did not get better in a week, change of scene | tried to read them; but no effort could fix | 
might then be tried. In the mean time, there | his wandering attention. He looked aside, | 
was not tho least cause for alarm. | to the opposite page, on the left hand. It | 
On the next day she was quieter, but she| was the page that contained the leading- 
hardly spoke at all. At night she slept well; | articles. 
and Mr. Carling’s faith in the medical man| They were three in number. The first 
revived again. ‘The morning after, was the; was on foreign politics; the second was a | 
morning which would bring the answer from | sarcastic commentary on a recent division 
the publisher in London. The rector’s study in the House of Lords ; the third was one of | 
was on the ground-floor; and, when he those articles on social subjects which have | 
heard the postman’s knock, being especially | greatly and honourably helped to raise the | 


anxious that morning about his correspond- 
ence, he went out into the hall to take his 
letters the moment they were put on the 
table. 


reputation of the Times -above all contest 
| and all rivalry. 

The lines in this third article which first 
}caught his eye comprised the opening sen- 








It was not the footman who had answered | tence of the second paragraph, and contained 
the door, as usual, but Mrs, Carling’s maid,| these words :— 
She had taken the letters from the postman, | 
and was going away with them up-stairs. 
He stopped her, and asked why she did not 

ut the letters on the hall table as usual. 

he maid, looking very much confused, said | 
that her mistress had desired that whatever | 
the postman brought that morning, should; The letters swam and mingled together 
be carried up to her own room. He took/| under his eyes, before he could go on to the | 
the letters abruptly from the girl, without! next sentence. His wife exhibited as an | 
asking any more questions, nh went back! object for public compassion in the Times 
into his study. |newspaper! On the brink of the dreadful | 

Up to this time, no shadow of a suspicion discovery that was advancing on him, his | 
had fallen on his mind. Hitherto, there had, mind reeled back; and a deadly faintness | 
been a simple, obvious explanation for every! came over him. There was water on a side 
unusual event that had occurred during the | table—he drank a deep draughit of it—roused 
last three or four days. But this last cir-| himself—seized on the newspaper with both | 
cumstance in connection with the letters was | hands, as if it had been a living thing that | 
not to be accounted for. Nevertheless, even | could feel the desperate resolution of his | 
now, it was not distrust of his wife that was grasp—and read the article through, sentence 
busy at his mind—he was too fond of her and c sentence, word by word. 
too. proud of her to feel it—the sensation was| The subject was the Law of Divorce ; and 
more like uneasy surprise. He longed to go the example quoted was the example of his 
and question her, and get a satisfactory wife. 
answer, and have done with it. But there At that time, England stood disgracefully 
was a voice speaking within him that had alone as the one civilised country in the world 


— 


It appears, from the narrative which will be 
found in another part of our columns, that this un- 
fortunate woman married, in the spring of the year 
18— one Mr. Fergus Duncan, of Glendarn, in the | 
Highlands of Scotland——- 
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having a divorce-law for the husband which| “0O, Alfred!” she said, “I was so lonel 
was not also a divorce-law for the wife. The in the world, and I was so fond of you !” 
writer in the Times boldly and eloquently| The woman’s delicacy, the woman’s 
exposed this discreditable anomaly in the| trembling tenderness welled up from her 
administration of justice; hinted delicately | heart, and touched her voice with a tone of 
at the unutterable wrongs suffered by Mrs, |its old sweetness, as she murmured these 
Duncan ; and plainly showed that she was|simple words. She said no more. Her con- 
indebted to the accident of having been| fession of her fault, her appeal to their past 
married in Scotland, and to her consequent | love for pardon, were both poured forth in 
right of appeal to the Scotch Tribunals, for|that one sentence. She left it to his own 
a full and final release from the tie that) heart to tell him the rest. How anxiously 
bound her to the vilest of husbands, which| her vigilant love had followed his every 
the English law of that day would have! word and treasured up his every opinion, in 
mercilessly refused. |the days when they first met ; how weakly 
He read that. Other men might have! and falsely, and yet with how true an affec- 
gone on to the narrative extracted from the| tion for him, she had shrank from the dis- 
Scotch newspaper. But at the last word of closure which she knew but too well would 
the article he stopped. The newspaper, and| have separated them even at the church 
the unread details which it contained, lost | door; how desperately she had fought against 


all hold on his attention in an instant, and, 
in their stead, living and burning on his 
mind, like the Letters of Doom on the wall 
of Belshazzar, there rose up in judgment 
againt him the last words of a verse in the 
Gospel of Saint Luke. “ Whosoever marrieth 
her that is put away from her husband com- 
mitteth adultery.” He had preached from 
these words. He had warned his hearers, | 
with the whole strength of the fanatical sin- 
cerity that was in him, to beware of preva- 
ricating with the prohibition which that 
verse contained, and to accept it as literally, 


the coming discovery which threatened to 
tear her from the bosom she clung to, and to 


| cast her out into the world with the shadow 


of her own shame to darken her lonely 
life to the end—all this she left him to 
feel; for the moment which might part 
them for ever was the moment when she 
knew best how truly, how passionately he 
had loved her. 

His lips trembled as he stood looking at 
her in silence; and the slow, burning tears 
dropped heavily, one by one, down his cheeks. 
The natural human remembrance of the 





unreservedly, finally forbidding the marriage | golden days of their companionship, of the 


| ofa divorced woman. He had insisted on! nights and nights when that dear head— 

that plain interpretation of plain words in| turned away from him, now, in unutterable 
| terms which had made his congregation| misery and shame—had nestled itself so 
tremble. And now, he stood alone in the| fondly and so happily on his breast, fought 
secresy of his own chamber, self-convicted of | hard to silence his conscience, to root out his 
the deadly sin that he had denounced—he | dreadful sense of guilt, to tear the words of 
stood, as he had told the wicked among his| Judgment from their ruthless hold on his 
hearers that they would stand, at the Last | min , to claim him in the sweet names of 


Day, before the Judgment Seat. 

He was unconscious of the lapse of time ;| 
he never knew whether it was many minutes 
or few before the door of his room was sud- 
denly and softly opened. It did open—and 
his wife came in. 

In her white dress, with a white shawl 
thrown over her shoulders; her dark hair, 
so neat and glossy at other times, hanging | 
tangled about her colourless cheeks, and | 
heightening the glassy brightness of terror 
in her eyes—so he saw her; the woman put 
away from her husband, the woman whose | 
love had made his life happy and had stained | 
his soul with a deadly sin. 

She came on to within a few paces of him, 
without a word, or a tear, or a shadow of | 
change passing over the dreadful rigidity of 
her face. She looked at him with a strange | 
look ; she pointed to the newspaper crumpled | 
in his hand, with a strange gesture; she 
spoke to him in a strange voice. 

“You know it !” she said. 

His eyes met hers—she shrank from them | 
~turned—and laid her arms and her head 
heavily against the wall. 





Pity and of Love. If she had turned and 
looked at him, at that moment, their next 
words would have been spoken in each 
other’s arms. But the oppression of her 
despair under his silence was too heavy for 
her ; and she never moved. 

He forced himself to look away from her ; 


|he struggled hard to break the silence be- 


tween them. 
“God forgive you, Emily!” he said. 
As her name passed his lips his voice 


| failed him, and the torture at his heart burst 


its way out in sobs. He hurried to the door 
to spare her the terrible reproof of the griet 


| that had now mastered him. When he passed 


her, she turned towards him with a faint 
cry. 
‘He caught her as she sank forward, and 
saved her from dropping on the floor. For 
the last time his arms closed round her. For 
the last time, his lips touched hers—cold 
and insensible to him now. He laid her on 
the sofa, and went out. 

One of the female servants was crossing 
the hall. The girl started as she met him, 
and turned pale at the sight of his face. He 
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could not.speak to her, but he pointed to the 
study-door. He saw her go into the room ; 
and then he left the house. 

He never entered it more ; and he and his 
wife never met again. 


Later on that last day, a sister of Mr. Car- 
ling’s —a married woman living in the town 
—came.to the rectory ——- bitterly. She 
brought an open note with her, addressed 
to the unhappy mistress of the house. It 
contained these few lines, blotted and stained 
with tears :— 


May God grant us both the time for repentance ! 
If I had loved you less, I might have trusted my- 
self to see you again. Forgive me, and pity me, 
and remember me in your prayers, as I shall forgive 
and pity and remember you! 


He had tried to write more ; but the pen | - 


haddropped from his hand. His sister's en- 
treaties not moved him. After giving 
her the note to deliver, he had solemnly 
charged her to be gentle in communicatin 

the tidings that she bore, and had departed 
alone for London. He heard all remon- 
strunces with patience. He did not deny 
that the one deception of which his wife had 


been guilty (subsequent inquiry proved that | 
ete ; 


had deceived him in nothing else, and 
that her first husband had died little more 
than six months after ber divorcee), was the 
most pardonable of all concealments of the 
truth, because it sprang from her love for 
But he had the same hopeless answer 
for everyone who tried to d with ‘him 
—the verse from the Gospel of Saint Luke. 
His pu in travelling to London was 
to make the necessary arrangements for his 
wife’s future existence, and then to get 


employment which would separate him from | 


his home and from all its associations, A 
missionary expedition to one of the Pacific 
Islands, accepted him asa volunteer. 
in body and spirit, his last look at England, 
from the deck of the ship, was his last 
look at land. A fortnight afterwards, his 
brethren read the burial service over him 
on a calm, cloudless evening at sea. Before 
he was committed to the deep, his little 
gen tapae which had been a present from 

is wife, was, in accordance with his dying 
wishes, placed open on his breast, so that 
the inscription, “To my dear Husband,” 
might rest over his heart. 


I need say but little more. You have seen 
and spoken to the poor creature who was 
once his wife. When she was first placed 
under my care, I thought her case hopeless. 
The mental malady, after she had been with 


me little more than a month, was compli- | 


cated by physical malady—by fever on the 
brain. To my surprise, and to the surprise of 
my professional brethren whom T called 
in to help me, she lived through it ; and she 


recovered, with the complete loss of one 
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faculty — which, in her situation, poor thing, 
is a mercy and a gain to Se Feneii the 
utter loss of memory. She has not the 
faintest gleam of recollection of anything 
that happened before her illness; and, in 
that happy oblivion, she lives contentedly the 
life of a child. The veriest trifles are as 
new and as interesting to her, as they are 
to your young children or to mine. So far 
as any necessity for restraint is concerned 
she might leave my care to-morrow. But her 
friends know that my wife has grown to 
love her, as well as to pity her; and that 
my children would feel it to be a cruel loss if 
their poor grown playmate was taken away 
from ‘them. I hope she will be left to live in 
their society, and to die with nothing on her 
memory but the recollection of their kind- 
ness, 


NEW TOYS. 


In the afternoon of the first of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, Matilda 
sat on the floor of the drawing-room, nursing 
a wooden doll, which successive acts of 
violence had bereft entirely of ita hair and of | 
its habiliments, partially of its features; 
Augustus (smaller than Matilda) was close | 
by her side, wheeling backwards and for- | 
wards the body of a toy-horse, whose coual- 
black colour was varied by spots resemblin 
white wafers ; the head of the noble animal, | 
which had long been detached from the 
trunk, served as a separate plaything for 
Arthur (smaller than Augustus), who now 
put it in his mouth, sucking off the paint 
with infinite relish, now amused himself 
with pulling bits from the fluffy mane, and 
‘sending them afloat through the air by the | 
force of his infant breath. 

The sound of a carriage was heard, and the 
three children, running to the window, saw a 
vehicle, from which alighted an old gentle- 
man, who, according to all appearance, was 
‘the most perfect compound of health, wealth, | 
and benevolent wisdom; the very person 
who, if he had been in the habit of goin 
|to bed early, and rising betimes, woul 
have been selected by all admirers of a 
certain time-honoured proverb, as affording | 
a visible proof of its soundness, We may | 
remark, however, that as the old gentleman 
always sat up after midnight, and always | 
breakfasted in bed, he could not have an- | 
swered this valuable purpose. When he | 
had alighted, he spoke a few words to the 
‘servant, who, with the help of the old gentle- | 
man’s footman, drew from the carriage & | 
large brown-paper parcel, and bore it solemnly 
into the house. 

After the lapse of a minute, the arrival of | 
the healthful visitor was duly announced by | 
the servant, now empty-handed, and pre- | 
sently the visitor himself appeared at the 
drawing-room, with the large parcel under 
his own arm. 
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“ How d’ye do, grandpapa ?” shouted the! selves stood in blank amaze at the thought 
children eagerly and simultaneously, but, in| that they were joint owners of so vast a 
spite of the deep anxiety about grandpapa’s| treasure. To be sure, the spear of one of the 
health, their eyes were fixed, not on his | picadores was broken in two; but, then, 
face, but om the large parcel. We do not! that frail weapon might be regarded as a 
believe that Matilda, Augustus, and Arthur | sort of ring of Polyerates sacrificed to prevent 
were abnormally heartless, but we are con-|the ill consequences of an unmitigated 
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vineed that if grandpapa had owned to the 
last stage of a consumption, his avowal 
would have produced less grief than a dis- 
covery that the brown paper parcel contained 
nothing but grocery. 

Grandpapa saluted the three darlings in 
terms as ardent as they were inappropriate. 
Matilda, who wore the cleanest of pinafores, 
and whose ringlets were in the most unex- 
ceptionable order, he accosted as, “ You little 
slut!” Augustus, who was sheepishness per- 
sonified, he addressed as “ You young rascal!” 
while, “ Well, my hero!” was the proud ex- 
damation with which he greeted Arthur, the 

niest and most fretful urchin that ever 

estroyed the comfort of a nursery. 

“T suppose you know what to-day is,” 
said the cheerful old man. Two did know. 
Matilda was aware that the day was Friday; 
Augustus was of opinion that the day was 
can | The youthful Arthur kept his finger 
in his mouth, and his views to himself. 

“Then,” said the good old man, drawing a 
very unaccountable inference, “then, I have 
brought you a New Year's Gift.” 

The brown paper pareel was put upon the 
ground, at the end of this brief declaration, 
and the children were commanded by the 
parents to kiss grandpapa, an order which 
was obeyed eagerly by Matilda, less enthu- 
siastically by Augustus, and not at all by 
Arthur, who still held his finger in his mouth. 
We refrained from alluding to the parents 
before, because they were not necessary to 
our picture; but they were in the room, 
nevertheless, 

The New Year’s Gift, when released from 
its brown-paper surtout, and an undercoat in 
the shape uf a large chip-box, proved to be a 
thing of surpassing magnificence. It was 


| no less than a complete representation in 


miniature of a Spanish bull-fight. There 
were picadores with spears, and matadores 
with daggers, most exquisitely costumed. 
There were bulls in every possible condition, 
from the most rampant life to the consum- 
mation of death. ‘There were galleries, that 


could be put up and taken down again at the | 


pleasure of the owner, and a mob of well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen created to 


occupy them in the eapacity of spectators. | 


When the littie figures had all been taken 
out of the box and grandpapa, following the 
instructions he had received from the toy- 
man, had set up each in its proper place, the 
effect was indeed imposing. The parents, 
loud in their applause, again commanded the 
children to kiss grandpapa. 


mations of delight, while the children them- 


The humble | 
companion was still more energetic in excla-| 





felicity. 

Days rolled on—days, which to children 
are years, with dinner-time for summer and 
bedtime for winter—and the glory of the 
Spanish bull-fight had become a little dashed. 
The process of setting up the pieces in order 
had, after a while, grown wearisome, and the 
joint ae began to turn them to new 
uses. ith two or three spelling-books, a 
Guy’s Geography, a Walker’s Dictionary, 
and a Tutor’s Assistant, a butcher’s sho 
was constructed, in front of which grand- 
papa’s bulls were suspended by the heels, as 
vendible carcases, while the chief matador 
and the Queen of Spain officiated as the 
buteher and his wife. Ocensionally the 
unstable structure would fall down, and great 
was the detriment caused by the compara- 
tively heavy volumes to the frail limbs of 
the bipeds and quadrupeds that they had 
treacherously sheltered. We incline to be- 
lieve that something like the old Castilian 
vindictiveness dwelt within the body of those 
small wooden Spaniards, and that on this 
aceount Master Arthur was wounded by a 
broken spear point, which entered the tip of 
his finger, and there remained in the form of 
asplinter. Sublimely disagreeable did Arthur 
(never very engaging) become on the strength 
of that memorable misfortune. The pain 
caused by the presence of the splinter made 
him moan with tedious misery throughout a 
whole afternoon ; but the slightest attempt 
to remove it, with the point of a needle, 
roused shrieks of terror that rendered sur- 
gical aid impossible. 

Again days rolled on, and grandpapa’s 
bull-fight had undergone still more serious 
misfortunes. A sudden fit of cleanliness ‘that 
had impelled the children to wash ever 
individual bull, toreador, and spectator with 
soap-and-water had, alike deprived the rai- 
ment of the men and the skin of the beasts of 
their pristine brilliancy. Heads, arms, and 
legs had been demolished by careless foot- 
steps, and the fall of the box, with the whole 
of its contents, from the front balcony to the 
area, can only be compared to the earthquake 
at Lisbon. As for the inexplicable losses that 
occurred and perpetually thinned the Spanish 
ranks, they surpass our powers of enumeration. 

However, in spite of fractures, in spite of 
diminished numbers, the bull-fight still main- 
tained its corporate existence, till one un- 
lucky day, when the three children, embar- 
rassed by their joint ownership engaged in 
a violent war, and then coneluded a still more 
destructive treaty of partition, by virtue of 
which the figures were divided into three 
portions, each assigned to a separate owner. 
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The unity of the toy being gone, destruction | the corruptions of a vicious age. Peg-tops, 
now attacked it in detail, At last nothing/ marbles, and such toys as you see in my lap 
was left but the queen’s gallery, which, pre-| change not, perish not—durability is their 
served by the nursemaid, became a chimney-| intrinsic nature ; but those costly playthings 
ornament over the nursery fire-place, and | that are made to sell at Christmas—those, [ 
lingered for months a conspicuous but un-| say, melt away like winter frosts—vanish as 
heeded mouument of grandpapa’s munifi-| I vanish now.” 
cence on New Year’s Day. The fairy Joujou, with all her parapher- 
In the afternoon of the first of February, |nalia, was gone, and the three children, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, Matilda sat | after looking at each other with a fixed ex- 
on the floor of the drawing-room nursing the| pression for several seconds, burst into a 
old wooden doll ; Augustus was close by her | simultaneous roar. 
side, wheeling the old decapitated horse, the} “Gracious! what 1s the matter?” said 
head whereof once more furnished a recreation | mama, suddenly entering. 
to Arthur. Presently a thick mist filled the} “O—O—O!” sobbed Matilda. “We have 
apartment, and when it had dispersed, the|seen Bogie, and it nas been scolding us so 
children saw before them a great Dutch-| without our understanding a single word.” 
looking female, with a face like a cheap} - ———__—_—---—. --— a 
mask, surrounded by a large vertical ring, | A NEW BABY. 
composed of the most costly and elegant | cope 
toys. Her lap, by way of contrast, was filled! Havine been during the greater part of 
with playthings of the commonest descrip-| my life addicted to the study of the abstruse, 
tion: peg-tops, marbles, rudely fashioned | it will not appear incredible that a single 
dolls and horses, rough-hewn battledores and|hour’s careful perusal of the page of the 
shuttlecocks, and ill-stitched balls of hard | philosophic Bradshaw led me to the conclu- 
and soft quality, while her left-hand rested|sion that it was possible to proceed from 
on a hoop of considerable diameter. In the | the Paddington Station of the Great Western 
right-hand she held a hoopstick, which she! Railway. to that of Pwglrr-y-Gwlicrwddloes, 
no sooner waved than the ring, by which it} South Wales, within the compass of an 
was surrounded, began to revolve, the toys of | autumn day. 
which it was composed being constantly! I rose early, and [ did it. 
broken up into fragments,and re-combined| The distance actually traversed was lite- 
into new = in the course of the movement. | rally nothing—a poor hundred and seventy | 
While thére was thus a perpetual variation in| miles or so. But the immense number of 
the ring, no change took place in the toys that | branches and of lesser sprays resulting there- 
filled the lap of the mysterious female, but | from—combined with the elaborate and | 
they remained fixed, in all their ugly s0-| artistic non-correspondence of trains—spun 
lidity. | out the journey to an affair of some thirteen | 
“Children,” said the apparition, “Iam the| hours, Why, in the name of common sense, | 
Fairy Joujou, and I am here to explain to| the G train should be made to arrive pune. | 
you the nature of toys, There are common | tually at fifty minutes past two, and the R | 
cheap toys made to play with, and quite |and H depart from the same statiom five | 
good enough for brats like you. There are| minutes earlier; or wherefore the latter | 
uncommon expensive toys, which serve for | should, with equal precision, reach its desti- | 
no diversion at all, but are merely made to/| nation only to see the W V depart, shriek- 
cajole soft-headed old gentlemen like your | ing spitefully,“ Too late! Just too-la-a-ate!” 
grandpapa out of his money. The common | or lastly, for what reason a certain railway I 
toy is the real toy; and, whether we con-| could easilyname(butI won’t) should consume 
sider it as an individual thing, or whether | two hours, and forty and five minutes of man’s 
we apprehend the entire species to which it| brief existence in going twenty miles ; these 
belongs, we shall find that its very essence is|are questions perhaps only to be resolved 
to be permanent. The hoop and top which! when some belated bishop or speculative 
children play with now are the trochus and | solicitor shall demand the public ear. 
the turbo which amused the boys of ancient} So stealthy had our pace become before 
Rome. Those toys which you now hold in| reaching Pwglrr-y-Gwllerwddloes, that it 
your little dirty hands, and which are dis-| ended in our being totally unconscious of 
figured in a manner that ought to draw| standing still. We had arrived, and didn’t 
down the severest chastisement upon you, | know it. It was, in truth, only by the guard 
still afford you recreation, while that fine| dashing open the door, and uttering some 
flimsy New Year's Gift is resolved into its | thing that sounded like a violent clearing of 
constituent atoms, after an existence that|the throat, that we were apprised of the 
merely occasioned unpleasurable surprise.| welcome fact. 
Schiller has observed that man is most in} A walk of a mile, along a valley inter 
earnest when he plays, and perhaps on this|sected by innumerable tramways, and lit up 
account there is a certain earnestness in the| with mighty furnaces in full blast, brought 
pls hing proper that defies the vagaries of| me to my destination; the house of {a friend 
ion, as a sound moral principle resists' who had medical charge of sixteen thousan 
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A NEW BABY. 


stalwart bodies, in temporary bondage to one 
of the great iron-masters of the district ; 
receiving for his attentions three-halipence 
per month per body, total, twelve hundred 
pounds per annum, accidents extra. This, 
with the general practice of two farm-houses, 
a beer-shop (whose customers availed them- 
selves unhesitatingly of the legal permission 
to be as drunk as they sine on the pre- 
mises) and the toll-house, produced a very 
pretty little income. My friend was, more- 
over, allowed two horses, with forage ; and, 
as for coal, he had full licence to dig in any 
part of his garden he pleased. 

The name of my host was Properjoln, 
—John Properjohn, And rarely has a sug- 
estive patronymic been more happily applied. 

he orderly and exemplary character of my 
friend had won him to wife a youthful 
widow; whom, in virtue of a very distant 
connection, aud a very old friendship, I was 


| accustomed to call Cousin Cis. She was the 


freshest and fairest of little matrons. Not 


| even two marriages had been able to chase 


the smile from her lip, the healthy pink 





| from her smooth round cheek, or that pretty 


dimple which seemed expressly made for a 
baby’s lip to fill. In all my life I never saw 


| such milk-white teeth as Cousin Cis’s! More- 
|| over, she was the idol of that rude district; 


the bit of gold in the centre of an iron 
world; and, from the quiet soothing in- 
fluence she exercised over those uncouth 
| tribes, had in all probability as much to 
do with keeping the furnaces in full roar, 
| as the great iron-master himself. I ma: 
| as well mention that I was.once in love with 
this Cousin Cis of mine; but I forgot to tell 
her so, and, one morning, she married John 
Properjohn. 
On arriving at the house, the door was 


opened to me by a man-servant, of grave and | 


| subdued demeanour. He spoke in a low, 


| cautious key, and appeared to have a habit of| 


| glancing up the stairs, as if he were conscious 
| of being watched over the banisters, or ex- 
pected something would endeavour to make 
its escape from the house. 
“How d’ye do, Benjamin? Dinner over, I 
suppose ?” said [. 
Benjamin smiled compassionately,. 
“Some time ago, sir.” 
“Indeed! Hours are changed, then ?” 
| “No, sir. We always dined at one” re- 
plied the mau, with some severity. 
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had received some injury in her feet. Never- 
| theless, she seemed to wish to anticipate my 
approach, and met me nearly at the door. 
To my warm greeting, she replied in a 
broken, smothered tone, which alarmed me 
still more. As I was about to inquire eagerly 
the cause of these sad appearances, she 
stopped me. 

“He—he has just this moment dropped 
off,” she murmured, 

‘Dropped off! God bless me! Off what, 
my dear cousin? Not seriously hurt? I—” 

“Hurt, you odd thing! What do you 
mean? Isay, he has but this very instant 
moment gone to seeps, or—” 

“Seeps, cousin }” 

“Sleep, I mean—or I’d have had him here 
to say ga-ga.” 

“Thank you very much, my dear cousin! 
But, 1 beg your pardon, say oat a 

“ Ga-ga—ga-ga.” 

“And what's ga-ga? And why should 
Properjohn say it? And why tome? Is it 
a new Welsh welcome ?” 

‘“Not Properjobn, you tease! It’s Tiddle- 
eh ‘ \dlep—” 
“on ute e » 

“ Baby oe 

“Aha, My little godson! How is he? 
A young giant by this time, no doubt. Two 
years old, is he not ?” 

“O, cousin!” said Cis, reproachfully ; 
|“ where’s your memory? ‘Tiddlepops won't 
| be two till the ninth of next month, and this 
| is only the twenty-seventh! Won't you like 
to wash your hands? And then, unless you 
would prefer waiting till you have seen him, 
we will give you some dinner.” 

T elected to dine while the young gentle- 
man had his “seeps” out, and then inquired 
for her husband. 

Properjohn had ridden out to the neigh~ 
bouring village (about ten miles off) of 
Brynmawr, to purchase a coral for dear 
baby. 

“ Please’m,” said Benjamin, who was hover- 
ing about the door, “nurse says, if Mr. 
| Burkemyoung will take off them thick boots, 
and walk up-stairs a tiptoe, and promise not 
to go no nearer than the landing, she thinks 
he can just see his nose.” 

Mr. Burkemyoung, however, declined this 
proposition, handsome as it was; and accepted 
the alternative of washing and dining. I was 
accordingly shown to a not very comfortable 





Topened my eyes, for I had dined some! apartment on the ground-floor ; and, on re- 
scores of times at my friend’s board, and| entering the drawing-room, encountered my 
never at an earlier hour than six. But I said| friend Properjohn. 
ho more on the trivial subject; and Benja-| “Ha, Burkemyoung, old fellow!” said my 
min, relaxing his dignity, respectfully in-| jovial friend, “ what d’ye think of him 1” 
quired if I would proceed at once to my| “My dear, he’s asleep!” said his wife, 
apartment, or visit the drawing-room. I| “True, wy life. Bless me, I forgot!” re- 
chose the latter. plied Properjohn, with some confusion, 

My pleasant hostess was alone, and came!“ Burkemyoung couldn’t have seen him— 
forward in her cordial manner to welcome! how could he? Unless, indeed.... B 
me. I was grieved to see that she moved, the way, he might have—and in fact I thought 
across the soft carpet uneasily, as though she’ he had—” 
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“ What, my dear ?” 

“There's a ladder, dear, against the pear- 
tree, close by the nursery window, which is 
open. I thought perhaps he’d slipped up 
just to see—" 

“Open, John? The window open?” And 
off flew Cousin Cis, like a flash of lightning. 

Instead of the pleasant social repast to 
which I had been looking forward, I was 
set down in solitary state to my dinner, while 
my excellent friend, who had dined with his 
baby at one, sat and gazed at me—a thing I 
hate. I was dreadfully hungry ; but I never 
ate so little, or that little at such imminent 
risk of choking. The meal despatched, I 
suspected, from the increasing indifference 
to noise in the house, that the baby had 
awakened. Benjamin’s face, as he came and 
went in attendance on me, grew more and 
more important. At last, he re-entered the 
room with tenfold dignity, looked full at me 
asifhe said: “Now, sir, collect yourself— 
ea *.-opened the door, and admitted the 

abine procession, 

First, came nurse, walking backwards, 
partly to watch over the safety of the inter- 
esting charge, partly to enjoy the effect 
of the pageant. Then mamma, who would 
not on this occasion delegate her right, bear- 
ing the baby itself—excessively got up, 
and looking like a heavy roll-pudding, in- 
sufficiently boiled, and garnished with lace. 
Tt had a vicious little eye, like a weasel’s, 
and a goblin aspect that made me feel un- 
comfortable. 

The very ugliest babies are usually tole- 
rated by adoring relatives; but this little 
contrivance was positively too bad. It did 
not fulfil the common conditions of humanity. 
One hand was stuck outside the lace in a 
theatrical manner, which convinced me it was 
not chance. Babies’ hands are said to be 
exquisitely beautiful ; and, certainly, if to be 
pink, and bent, and wrinkly, is sufficient to 
constitute loveliness, baby’s hands were all 
that could be desired. 

To return to the procession : the nursemaid, 
carrying a very unnecessary candle, followed 
mamma ; and Benjamin, instead of quitting 
the room, closed up the train ; his eyes still 
fastened on mine, watching the effect of the 
scene, 

I’m a good-natured man enough. I could 
not bear to disappoint so many people at 
once. So I nerved myself to the utmost, and 
I may say, without vanity, that the histrionic 

wers I evinced on this occasion would have 
startled a Macready, and driven Mr. Charles 
Kean into obscurity and a knighthood. 

I nourished a fervent hope that baby was 
either too sleopy or too sulky to go through 
any tricks to-night. Alas, not so. Thelittie 
vicious. eyes winked and gleamed. The 
creature opened an orifice in its face where 
the mouth is usually situated, and aped a 
human yawn with frightful fidelity. 

“Isn't that pretty ?” said my cousin, her 
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kind eyes beaming with delight, as the little 
round orifice closed up again, and a bubble 
appeared, 

I expressed my enthusiasm. 

“Now, dear, say ga-ga.” 

A savage squall was the sole reply. 

“ There, there—he shan’t!” cried the ter- 
rified mother. “ But perhaps he’ll walk. O, 
cousin, he walks so sweetly—you must just 
see.” 

Nurse demurred. It was enough, for one 
night, that the incomparable infant had dis- 
noe his beauty in repose. To-morrow, 

iddlepops would do anything he was asked, 
and surprise us all. Wouldn’t he? 

Squall went the horrible Tiddlepops, and 
was thereupon conveyed to bed. 

Now, at last, I hoped we should have a 

leasant hour. I hed medi to say and to 

ear, and was quite impatient for the door to 
close on the retreating baby. But it didn’t 
close. The door was left ajar. Nurse had gone 
down to her supper; and, although a trusty 
nursemaid kept guard over the infant trea- 
sure, it was clear that the attention of both 
parents was too much distracted to admit of 
any rational conversation. 

At the slightest sound, mamma’s voice 
paused, or sank to a listening os ; and 
once, when a mouse squeaked behind the 
wainscoat, she fairly started from her seat, 
as if prepared to rush up-stairs. 

Nurse’s supper appearing to be a prolonged 
one, and I being fairly tired out, withdrew to 
my chamber, really feeling that I was acting 
most considerately to my good friends in 
leaving them at liberty to repair on tiptoe 
to baby’s bedside, and refresh themselves 
with one more look before retiring to their 
own well-deserved repose. 

My host—but not my hostess—appeared | 
at the breakfast-table, in the morning. | 

“ Poor Cis has had a dreadful night,” said 
Properjohn, with a wearied sigh. I expressed | 
both sorrow and surprise, for I had never | 
seen her looking better. 

“O, she’s all right,” said Properjohn. “It’s 
only the bother. She was up nineteen times 
with him.” 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“Flushed, you know. Wakes, and turns 
over. You understand, Keeps opening and 
shutting his little hand. I don’t know what 
to make of it. We gave him paregoric every 
thirty-five minutes. Several times in the 
night the child looked as if he was going—” 

“Going ?” 
| “—to ery. Cis is breakfasting in bed, 
regularly done. But she will be down in an 

hour or 80.” 

Eventually she appeared. And baby, too. 

“He has been talking so pretty all the 
‘morning. Hasn’t he, nurse ?” said my cousin, 
exultingly. 

Nurse replied, in substance, that his re 
marks had indeed been both numerous 4! 
profound, 
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It is possible he had taxed his intellectual 
and colloquial gifts too highly—for he looked 
both savage and sullen—but, of course, I 
assumed an air of interest, and endeavoured, 
in my awkward way, to open an infantine 
conversation. The little wretch only sucked 
his apology for a finger, and glared at me, At 
length :— 

“What has he been saying?” I asked, in 


| despair. 


| his mamma. 


| opinion, 


. 


“Whole sentences, my dear cousin,” said 
“You never heard such chat, 


Icouldn’t get in a word. What was it he 

said coming down-stairs, nurse ?— ‘ Ga-ga,’ 

say it again, ma’s blessing, ‘ Ga-ga, toopid.’” 
“Ga-ga, toopid, Minny tipsy,” prompted 

| nurse. 

“*Toopid’ is his favourite word,” said 

“Everything’s toopid: isn’t it my 


Cis. 
t 1 ” 
I began to think it was. 
Lest ¥ readers should be of the same 
shall not conduct them through 


every hour of this most tedious day. Whe- 


| ther the child had been over-dosed with 


paregoric, or what had been done to him by 


| Art or Nature, I will not pretend to say ; 


but he would neither speak nor walk, nor in 
fact do anything but suck his finger. This 


| state of things so alarmed the family, that 


domestic business of every kind was sus- 


| pended, and the energies of all were devoted 
| tothe: one great end of restoring his spirits 


to their natural querulous tone. 
After some anxious consultation, Proper- 
john mounted his horse, and rode off to visit 


| a brother doctor at some distance ; with the 
| view, as far as I could understand, of taking 
| his opinion how far the prolonged suction of 
| one’s forefinger is injurious to health ; and, 
| assuming that it be injurious, what is the 


gentlest method of removing the digit from 


_ the abnormal position. 


I hardly know how we passed the morning. 


I believe I looked a good deal out of the 
| window. 
_ leave my poor cousin alone with her anxieties, 
| and Properjohn did not return for several 


It seemed unkind to walk out and 


hours. I might, however, as well have 


| had my walk. Cis only looked in oceasion- 


ally with a pale, anxious face ; hoped I was 


| amusing myself, and returned hastily to the 


nursery; where Tiddlepops was enjoying a 


placid slumber—his finger still in his mouth. | 


Lhere was, Cis informed me, a very curious 
appearance on his brow, about as big as that 


| (making a mark on paper the size of a very 


small pin’s head), which caused her to be 
very impatient for her husband’s peturn. 

I offered to ride out and seek him; but 
this she was too nervous to allow. We had 
some cold meat during the day, but no regular 
dinner ; and altogether I was truly delighted 
when evening and Properjobn arrived toge- 
ther: my friend a little ruffled, in conse- 


quence of some unfeeling remarks made by 
the doctor about Tiddlepops’s ailments. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
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“But,” sighed Properjohn, with Macduff, 
“he has no children.” In the meantime, 
however, the finger had quitted its position, 
and the spot as big as that, had become invi- 
sible to mortal mother’s eye. 

So ended the first day. The next opened 
better. It was known that he had passed a 
tranquil night ; mamma having risen only 
three times, and pape twice, to see how he 
was getting on, e exchanged smiles of 
congratulation over the coffee, and shook 
hands more than once during the morning ; 
as if in silent reeognition of the gratifying 
aspect of affairs. I could searcely Senkoat 
smiling at the interest I myself began to 
attach to the state of this dreadful Tiddle- 
pops’s health and temper. I had become 
infected with the general solicitude; and, had 
I remained a few days longer under that roof, 
Iam persuaded I should have sunk into as 
abject slavery as any had. It was not that 
I liked the child a bit better than at first, 
but that the love and pity of these amiable 
people appealed to mine; and what right had 
I—though with a heart too little used to such 
emotions—to stand selfishly aloof, thwarting 
and shocking their sensibilities ? 

But my visit was cut; suddenly short. We 
were just preparing for a pleasant stroll, 
when the nurse, with an aspect I shall never 
forget, burst into the room, and, staggering 
up to her mistress, threw her arms round her, 
crying out :— 

“O—please ’m, bear up—bear up 

“Bear up!” shrieked poor Cis, 
nurse! Is he—is——What ?” 

“ He—he has—wHoopep !” 

“ My dear Burkemyoung,” said Properjohn, 
turning to me, pale as death, but calm and 
collected as a man should be in great and 
sudden trouble, “ My very dear friend, you 
perceive the dispensation it has pleased 
Providence to bring on my domestie peace. 
I am wholly unfit to fulfil the duties of a 
host. I cannot—I will not—request you to 
prolong your present stay. At a happier 
moment, I—I—” 

The good fellow pressed my hand warmly. 
Cis took the hand he had let fall. 

“And, cousin, dear,” she answered, the 
|tears bursting from her eyes—* you shall 
|yet—please God—hear him say— Ga-ga 
| toopid,’” 

In that hope I live. 


_ 


” 


* Nurse, 


| NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


Time : Midnight, on December the Thirty-first. The 
bells are ringing in the New Year, and a gusty 
wind is blowing, alternately carrying away the 
sound of the bells, and allowing it to be heard. 


THE WIND. 


Beweatu the quiet Heaven’s starry sheening, 
My long and snaky windings are uncurl'd ; 
| And, with a weight of melancholy meaning, 
' I cirele round the melancholy world, 

















THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


We thrill and carol with a happy brightness 
As, smitten into life, we roll and ring ; 

And, leaping from our homes with giddy lightness, 
Down the precipice of air we dance and spring. 


THE WIND. 


O, ever-living stars ! how old and lonely 
Are ye and I! How sad, and how apart ! 

The feeble years die round us, and our only 
Companion is the sorrow in the heart. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


Into sudden, wild existence roaring, flashing, 
Into quickly-wrought extinction murmuring 
round ; 
Through the whirling and the winding and the 
crashing, 
We are happy in the life which we have found. 


THE WIND. 


I mutter’d in the dark, as now I mutter, 
When Chaos was all mad, and God was far 
Insphered within His might and mystery utter, 

Ere yet He had permitted sun or star. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS, 


What matter that we die so soon? Unending 
Are the elements from out of which we flow; 
And the secret of our smooth, harmonious 
blending 
Is g mystery which the wisest shall not know. 


THE WIND. 
I wail and sigh over the sure declension 

Of all things born beneath the rounded spheres, 
And find no pleasure in the brief ascension 

Of any of the faint, decaying years, 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 


Yet Nature, with her sweet, beneficent cunning, 
Gives to every living creature joyful breath ; 
And Life, within its warm and cheerful sunning, 

Sees no shadow of the fast-approaching Death. 


THE WIND. 


I know the vanity and the treacherous seeming 
Of every shape of joy: I feel the grey 

Of twilight in the sun’s intensest beaming, 
A darkness in the golden heart of day. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 
O, the choruses of laughter, upward rushing 


From the towns and scatter’d hamlets, fleck’d with 


light ! 
O, the glad, rejoicing natures, freely gushing 


Round a million happy hearth-stones, warm and | 


bright ! 


THE WIND. 

A little while, and all the mirth is banish’d— 
A little, little while, and all is still! 

The feasters into outer space have vanish'd, 
Like clouds that have departed o’er the hill. 
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THE VOICES OF THE BELLS. 
mo the clouds, before thine impulse onward 
springing, 
In some other sky new shapings will receive; 
And man’s soul, across its mortal boundaries 
winging, 
Hails Eternity’s all-festal New Year’s Eve! 


| 


THE WIND. 


| I am too old to listen to young teaching, 

| Although ’tis nearer to the source of truth: 

| In vain the bitter ocean of my preaching 

Thou sprinklest with the honey-dew of youth. 


THE VOICES OF THE BELLS, 


| Then thus we drown thy melancholy murmur 
With the torrent and the tumbling of our 
| sound ! 
| Lo! the footsteps of the Year are growing firmer 
As we fill the airy vastness round and round. 
| With an eager, fierce impatience, out we stammer ; 
With a rush of rapid talking, down we sweep ; 
| With augmenting volubility and clamour, 
Thus we trample, and we eddy, and we leap! 
We are creatures of a momentary beiig ; 
We can scarcely bear the sting of our delight ; 
From our nests of stone and metal we are fleeing, 
In a dance of mazy motion through the night. 
| We jostle one another, and we wrangle ; 
But the harmony which is to us as Love 
Breathes a reconciling sweetness through the 
jangle, 
And we faint towards the singing spheres above : 
Faint and falter with an infinite receding, 
| Lapse and linger with an exquisite regret ; 
Till from out the dimmest distance we seem 
pleading, 
And the eyes of frail humanity grow wet. 
But the New Year, with its yet unacted history, 
Claims the homage of our last departing chime ; 
Then we hush ourselves in awe before the mystery 
Of the youngest and the freshest birth of Time. 
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